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Softball is a favorite with our fighting men crati 

from Alaska to Zanzibar. At home, it's a sport — 
that five million play and seventy-five million seek 
watch. A new Keds Bulletin, “How to Play Sot. eral 
Ball,” is just off the press. Your free copy is waiting a 
for you to send in the coupon below. Every boy in 33 t 
America will want to study and practice Softball of F 
with this handy booklet that explains rules, pitching, st 
catching, batting, base running, infielding, outfielding, al 
shortfielding and strategy. There's an introduction by den 
M. J. Pauley, Executive Secretary of the Amateur plac 
Softball Association of America, and action ual 
photographs of skilled players that will help plac 


you become an expert Softball player. crat 
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Please send me my free of Keds Sports 
Bulletin #7, “How to Play Softball,” as soon 
as it is ready. 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 3 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES: First Round 


Fourteen States Holding Party Elections This Spring 
to Determine Voters’ Choice for Republican Nominee 


r 1864, in the midst of a desperate 
Civil war, American voters went to 
the polls to elect a President of the 
United States. Today, while this nation 
is fighting a World War for freedom, 
our machinery of democratic govern- 
ment continues to operate. During June 
and July the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conventions will meet 
in Chicago to select the presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates who will 
seek approval of the voters in the gen- 
eral election on November 7. 

Other important officials will be elect- 
ed in November. The voters will elect 
33 United States Senators, a new House 
of Representatives of 435 members, 34 
governors of states, as well as local of- 
ficials. But the chief interest naturally 
centers around the election of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which takes 
place every four years. 

During the next few months several 
interesting political skirmishes will take 
place as the Republicans and Demo- 
crats hold primary elections, or state 


and county meetings, to select delegates 
to the national conventions in Chicago. 
These skirmishes will be watched for 
indications on the strength of the sev- 
eral strong contenders for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination. They may 
also show whether or not there is strong 
Democratic opposition to a fourth term 
for President Roosevelt. 


No Parties in 1789 


This talk of primary elections and 
national conventions of the political par- 
ties would confuse the “founding 
fathers” who wrote our Constitution in 
1787. They did not expect political par- 


ties to develop. The “founding fathers”* 


also felt it was unsafe to let the voters 
directly elect the President. They 
thought a wise group of electors should 
stand between the voters and the Presi- 
dent to “refine the popular will” — that 
is, guide the people in making a “wise 
choice.” 

Accordingly, they provided that the 
voters should elect an “Electoral Col- 


lege” ot electors from each state. These 
electors would then deliberate and elect 
the man they believed best qualified for 
the presidency. But the rise of political 
parties after 1796 soon swept away the 
power of the electors. Today they 
merely carry out the will of the majority 
of the voters in each state. 

The political party winning the ma- 
jority of the popular vote in each state 
wins the vote of all electors (the elec- 
toral vote) of the state. Each state has 
as many electoral votes as it has sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress. 
Since a state must have at least two 
senators and one representative it is 
bound to have at least three electoral 
votes. (See map.) 

After the election of 1796 — which 
Washington won unopposed — the Con- 
gressional caucus, or secret meeting, 
was used to nominate the Federalist 
and Republican (or Democratic-Repub- 
lican) candidates for president and vice 
president. This caucus system was used 
for 35 years, and then gave way to the 
system of party conventions. Delegates 
to the county and state conventions 
were picked by a mass-meeting or elec- 
tion in districts of the county or wards 
of the city. The state conventions nomi- 
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nated candidates for state offices and 
sent delegates to the national nominat- 
ing conventions of the party. 

Soon the “man in the street” found 
that county, state and national party 
conventions gave him little voice in 
selecting candidates of his party. He 
discovered that these meetings fre- 
quently were controlled by party lead- 
ers, or “bosses.” Instead of represent- 
ing the will of the people these conven- 
tions generally voiced the opinions and 
decisions of the bosses. 


The Primary System 


To remedy this evil, city, county and 
state primary elections began to be sub- 
stituted for the county and state con- 
ventions early in the 1900s. A primary 
is a preliminary election in which only 
the enrolled voters of a party may vote 
to choose the party’s candidates for the 
general election. More than 30 states 
hold primaries to select candidates of 
the different political parties. Under the 
primary law any voter possessing the 
qualifications may become a candidate 
merely by securing the signatures of a 
specified number of voters to a petition. 
Then the primary election is held to let 
the voters express their choice of one 
among several candidates who have an- 
nounced for the office to be filled. 

Supporters of the city, county and 
state primaries felt that this system 
gave voters more control over the selec- 
tion of their party’s candidates. For the 
same reason, they advocated the use of 
presidential primaries. In these pri- 
maries the voters would select the dele- 
gates to the national conventions. And 
by allowing the voters to express their 
preference on presidential candidates 
the national convention would then be 
guided by the voters’ wishes, rather 
than by the wishes of the party bosses. 
The presidential preference primary 
would, supporters argued, prevent the 
national conventions from offering the 
voters two presidential candidates in the 
general election who were the choice 
of bosses instead of the people as a 
whole. Presidential primaries spread 
until in 1916 they were held in 24 states 
comprising almost 70 per cent of the 
population. 

But the use of presidential primaries 
has declined in recent years. This de- 
cline has been due in part to the lack 
of interest by voters. A primary usual- 
ly brings out less than half as many 
voters as a general election. 

In 1944 only 14 presidential primar- 
ies will be held. Some of these will be 
meaningless - because the leading ‘candi- 
dates for the’ presidential nomination 
will not be contesting for delegates. 
Also in certain states the primary rules 
are very sketchy. For example, in IIli- 


nois, Ohio, and New Jersey the prima- 
ries are only “advisory.” This means 
that the party delegates may or may 
not support the presidential candidate 
favored by the voters. 

New Hampshire’s primary law re- 
quires that a delegate who is pledged 
to a particular candidate must continue 
voting for him. But in that State’s pri- 
mary on March 14, the first in 1944, 
only two of the elected delegates were 
pledged for a particular candidate — 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York. Six delegates were unpledged but 
are counted as pro-Willkie, while three 
were unpledged. 

The delegates of some states may go 
to the convention pledged to vote on 
the first ballot for that state’s “favorite 
son” candidate. The 50 votes of Cali- 
fornia’s Republican delegates will, for 
instance, go to their “favorite son” — 
Governor Earl Warren — on the first few 
ballots. But later these votes will be 
thrown to some other candidate who 
has a better chance of winning — prob- 
ably Wendell L. Willkie. Other dele- 
gates will go to the convention un- 
pledged to vote for any candidate. 
Thus many delegates will be free to 
throw their votes to the candidate most 
likely to succeed. In the 1940 Republi- 
can National Convention at Philadel- 
phia, Willkie started out with only 51 
delegates pledged to support him, but 
he picked up enough votes to win on 
the sixth ballot. 


Willkie’s Big Test 


The pfimaries this year will prove 
more interesting than in the past be- 
cause of Willkie’s determined campaign 
to win the Republican nomination 
again. A majority of the members of the 
Republican National Committee, of. 
which Harrison E. Spangler is Chair- 
man, are believed to be opposed to 
Willkie’s candidacy. Willkie hopes to 
win the backing of party leaders by 
showing them that he has strong sup- 
port among the rank-and-file voters. Ac- 
cordingly, Willkie has entered several 
primaries to contest for delegates and 
is campaigning vigorously in the West. 
Party leaders admit that Willkie has a 
large following in the eastern states. If 
he sweeps several western primaries he 
will stand a good chance of winning 
the nomination at the Chicago conven- 
tion, which begins on June 26. Repub- 
lican leaders believe that Willkie must 
win the Wisconsin primary, April 4, to 
remain in the race for the nomination. 

Willkie’s strongest opponent is Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey, who has de- 
clared he is not a candidate for the 
Republican nomination. But the New 


York Governor has continued to lead 


other Republican candidates in public 
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opinion polls and a large number of 
delegates will support him at the Chi- 
cago convention. 

According to observers, Governor 
Dewey feels. that he is pledged not to 
seek the Republican nomination. But 
he considers himself free to accept it 
if the national convention should name 
him as its candidate. This is the expla- 
nation for the Governor’s withdrawal 
from the Wisconsin primary. Twenty- 
four persons had entered this primary 
as “Dewey men” in opposition to dele- 
gates pledged to Willkie. Governor 
Dewey telegraphed the delegates that 
the use of his name met his “strongest 
disapproval.” But a majority of the dele- 
gates decided to remain in the race. 
Delegates supporting General Douglas 
MacArthur and Lieutenant Comman- 
der Harold Stassen, former Governor 
of Minnesota, also entered the Wiscon- 
sin primary. 


Will F. D. R. Run Again? 


Republican leaders appear disturbed 
because the party has too many candi- 
dates who think they can win the 
nomination and the election. The Dem- 
ocrats are worried because they believe 
they have but one candidate who can 
defeat the Republicans. And they won- 
der if he will run again. In January the 
Democratic National Committee, head- 
ed by Chairman Robert Hannegan, 
adopted a resolution calling on Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt to run for 
a fourth term. The Committee also 
decided to hold the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in July, but did not 
pick a date at that time. 

In the New Hampshire primary the 
Democrats elected a full delegation 
pledged to a fourth term for President 
Roosevelt. New York’s delegation will 
be pledged to the President. 

Meanwhile, anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats are seeking a way to block the 
renomination of President Roosevelt. 
Former Secretary of War Harry Wood- 
ring, who left the President’s Cabinet 
in 1940, favors a third party movement 
to defeat Mr. Roosevelt. But other anti- 
New Deal leaders favor a drive to win 
control of as many state delegations as 
possible. They will use these votes to 
fight the President’s renomination. Then 
if Mr. Roosevelt is renominated these 
anti-New Dealers will seek to prevent 
the renomination of Vite President 
Henry A. Wallace or any other New 
Dealer for this post. This anti-fourth 
term drive was launched when former 
Governor Joseph B. Ely entered the 
Massachusetts primary, which will take 
place April 25. But if this drive fails 
most Democrats, especially Southerners, 
are not expected to leave their party 
and vote against the President. 
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April 3-8, 1944 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


O what extent is there an American 

language; an American literature? 
Both grew out of English; both have 
remained to a substantial degree Eng- 
lish. Here—in our daily speech, in 
our newspapers and books — is our most 
direct, our most permanent tie to what 
we call the “mother country.” 

Yet clearly the English language 
could not be transplanted to the New 
World without “experiencing a sea- 
change. And clearly, too, in course of 
time a native American literature would 
develop — a literature which employed 
the same vehicle as did English but 
which was distinctively American in 
subject matter, in style, and even in 
philosophy. 

The process of Americanization be- 
gan early and is still under way. How 
did the new environment affect the lan- 
guage? First, there were borrowings 
from the Indians. Second came borrow- 
ings from other racial groups — the 
Dutch, the Germans, the Spaniards, and 
the later immigrants (a process still go- 
ing on, though to a diminishing extent.) 
Third were important borrowings from 
and modifications by the Negro. Fourth, 
the environment itself required a new 
vocabulary. There had to be new words 
for new things — plants, animals, experi- 
ences. Here Americans proved them- 
selves as inventive in the field of lan- 
guage as in the field of mechanics. 
American resourcefulness is revealed 
not only im our slang but’ in our formal 
language as well. 


Local Color in Speech 


As the vocabulary became Amer- 
icanized, so did the pronunciation. 
Spoken American di more and 


Drawing by Syd Browne from “Adventures in Language” (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
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Scots of the Highlands, than between 
the American of Maine and that of Mis- 
sissippi today. 

American characteristics reveal them- 
selves in our speech as in our social 
or economic institutions. The en- 
ergy, the speed, the impatience of 
American life is reflected in American 
pronunciation. We have a tendency to 
slur over words, to drop endings like 
the “ing” of verbs, to abbreviate many 
long words (“taxi”), to throw the ac- 
cent on the first or the early syllables 
of words — a trick which makes it pos- 
sible to slur over the rest of the word 
and hurry on to the next one. The 
carelessness and casualness of the Amer- 
ican temperament is suggested by the 
general disrespect for “correct” pro- 
nunciation#® 

What does invariably impress Eng- 
lish visitors to America is that difference 
in vocabulary and pronunciation are not 
an index of class. Here is the sharpest 
contrast with the language of the 
mother country, and the clearest trib- 
ute to our demecracy. For in Britain 
there is a “public school” accent, 2 
middle-class accent, a working-class ac- 
cent, The trained ear can spot not only 
the geographi¢al home of the speaker 
but, usually, the social home as well. 
In America speech is not a class affair. 
Almost all native-born Americans use 
the speech of their section. There is 
no farmers’ speech, no workers’ speech, 
no university speech. The so-called Har- 
vard accent is largely a myth. 


Americanizing the World 
An American language, then, has 


i . Mencken, some years ago, 
devoted a book to celebrating its 
qualities. More recently scholars at the 
University of Chicago have compiled 
a dictionary of American — as distinct 


from English— words and phrases in 
four stout volumes. 

That language is today moving back 
on the mother country — through the 
movies (the English called it the cin- 
ema, then the flicks, but now they gen- 
erally use the American term), the 
radio, through newspapers and maga- 
zines and books, through the living 
speech of hundreds of thousands of vis- 
iting soldiers. To the regret of some 
Englishmen, to the delight of others, 
English speech is becoming increasingly 
Americanized. In the Dominions, too, 
the American influence is marked, par- 
ticularly in Canada and Australia. 

Yet when all is said, perhaps the most 
remarkable thing about the American 
language is that, after three hundred 
years, it is still essentially English. 
When we recall the vastly important 
non-English contributions—the Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian, Scandinavian, and 
others, we can wonder that in the long 
run they have had so little influence on 
our speech or our vocabulary. Nor has 
the divergence from English been as 
great as might have been expected. 
There are greater differences between 
the French of Quebec and of Paris, the 
Spanish of Madrid and of Mexico, the 
Gaelic of Scotland, of Ireland, and of 
Wales, than between English and Amer- 
ican. 

English, whether in its British or its 
American form, has revealed a tenacity 
and an imperialism such as no other 
language since the Latin can boast. It 
lends itself so readily to local variations, 
it yields so easily to new forms, that 
it gives promise of continuing indefi- 
nitely on its world-conquering ways. The 
recent vogue of Basic English is only 
another evidence of this. The English 
language, like English political insti- 
tutions, and like the English common 
law, is fundamentally English, but won- 
derfully adaptable for new worlds. 





fe is fun to have your cousins visit you. 
But when they descend upon you in 
great numbers, stay on indefinitely, 
crowd you out of your favorite haunts, 
date up your best girls, and have a much 
bigger allowance than you do — the fun 
is apt to wear off. 

That is approximately what is hap- 
pening to the English today. As a peo- 
ple they are as hospitable as any nation. 
In their own undemonstrative way, they 
are rather fond of their “relatives” from 
that fabulous land across the Atlantic — 
the unruly, undisciplined American 
“cousins” who drive their jeeps on the 
wrong side of the street and shout “Hi- 
ya, babe!” to a passing duchess. It was 
all very novel and amusing at first, but 
in recent months the American “occu- 
pation” has assumed the proportions of 
“the greatest invasion of England since 
1066.” 


The Americans Take Over 


Americans are billeted all over the 
country. They fill the streets, crowd the 
pubs and hotels, overwhelm the amuse- 
ment places. In Piccadilly Circus on a 
Saturday night there is a preponderance 
of U. S. uniforms. The number of Ameri- 
can troops in England is a closely-guard- 
ed secret, but the average Britisher is 
beginning to feel that he is in the mi- 
nority in his own land. Mr. Churchill is 
credited with the quip that if America 
had not declared its independence of 
England in 1776, the British would now 
be declaring their independence of us. 

It’s “standing room only” in the 
United Kingdom these days. In addition 
to the Americans, the country is overrun 
by thousands of Canadians, Australians, 
New Zealanders, South Africans — not 
to mention Free Dutch, Poles, French, 
Czechs, Belgians, Norwegians, Greeks, 
Yugoslavs. The “tight little island” has 
an area of only 94,279 square miles — 
smaller than the state of Wyoming. Its 
own population is about 48,000,000. 
Under these congested conditions, and 
in the fifth year of an exhausting war, 
the amazing thing is how patient and 
good-natured the British have been. 

There is a lot of friendly banter in 
the pubs between the Yanks and their 
British buddies. The Americans have 
discovered that Tommy Atkins can not 
only take it, but is pretty deft at dish- 
ing it back. The wise-cracking dough- 
boys who bragged that they came to 
protect England were soon put in their 


place with the retort, “That's strange, 
we thought you blokes were refugees 
from Pearl Harbor.” The English are 
amused that American soldiers are dec- 
orated with “area ribbons” just for set- 
ting foot on British soil or for being in 
service before the war. Their own men 
are only being awarded medals for the 
Libyan campaign while Americans 
sporting solid rows of ribbons have not 
even seen the enemy. 

Underneath this ribbing there is an 
admiration, not unmixed with envy, of 
the Yank soldier’s free and easy atti- 
tude toward his officers, and his native 
talent for getting taxicabs and picking 
the prettiest girls. He has become the 
butt of the British vaudeville stage. In 
one of the current shows, a Yank is 
heard complaining to his buddies that 
the English crowd Piccadilly “as if they 
owned the place.” In the musical, Strike 
a New Note, a scene shows an American 
colonel and a private. The private is 
puffing a cigar and blowing smoke in 
the colonel’s face. “These British,” the 
colonel tells him, “are funny about some 
things. Maybe you'd better salute —” 
(then adds apologetically) “just once 
in a while, of course.” 

Efforts are being made by both Brit- 
ish and American authorities to keep 
Anglo-American relations on a friendly 
basis. On March 5, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower addressed a letter “to every 
American serving under my command,” 
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UNITED aniutoas PROBLEMS 
THE “TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND” 


Yank “Invasion” Crowds England While 
British Struggle with Their Own Problems 


stressing that “only a self-disciplined 
army can win battles.” He told them that 
it was vital that they work with the Brit- 
ish “both in the fighting service and in 
civil life on the basis of mutual respect, 
consideration, and cooperation.” He 
asked the help of all to see that “a very 
small minority does not damage the 
good name of the American Army in the 
United Kingdom.” 


The “Wealthy” Yanks 


One of the biggest irritations between 
the Yanks and the British troops is the 
difference in pay. A British Tommy's 
base pay at the present rate of exchange 
is $18.34 a month, against an American 
private’s $60 (including his 20 per cent 
overseas allowance). American corpor- 
als and sergeants receive, respectively, 
$79.20 and $93.60 a month, while their 
British counterparts get only $30.59 and 
$42.76. It is easy to see why the Amer- 
ican serviceman can afford to spend 
more money on “dates.” 

The Canadian and Anzac troops, 
whose base pay is also higher than that 
of the English, have part of their pay 
withheld for them by the dominion 
government. A Canadian private who 
gets $45.60 a month has $20 of it held 
till after the war. A member -of the 
House of Commons has proposed an in- 
crease in the pay of British servicemen, 
but the government contended that it 
could not afford it. 


Wide World 


At the American Eagle Club in London, Yanks drop in at the Snack Bar for 
coffee at “tuppence” per cup, with an order of waffles at six pence more. 
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tain any wild notion of attacking Eire. 

Eire’s neutrality would have been un- 
important were it not for the fact that 
the island sits astride the sea lanes lead- 
ing from North America to Great Brit- 
ain and offers a good vantage point 
for Axis spies, who are a matter of prime 
concern to Allied leaders. The success of 
the invasion, in a large measure, de- 
pends on secrecy. 

At General Eisenhower's request, the 
President recently addressed an appeal 


The stubborn stand taken by de 
Valera’s government is not shared by 
all the Irish. Some 250,000 of them, 
true to the fighting tradition of their peo- 
ple, enlisted in the ranks of the Allied 
armies. Thousands of others are em- 
ployed in English munitions plants. 
These sons of Eire believe that their 
country’s place is on the side of the 
Allies . 


British Labor Problems 


A more serious domestic problem for 
the British was the outbreak of strikes 
in the Welsh coal mines. By March 13 
the stoppage had affected close to 100,- 
000 miners, despite pleas of labor lead- 
ers and of the government. The chief 
grievance of the coal miners is over 
piece-rate wages. The recent so-called 
Porter Award gave coal workers a na- 
tional weekly minimum wage of five 
pounds (about $20). The miners then 
expected that the piece rates would be 
adjusted proportionately. The coal op- 
erators stated that they could not afford 
to pay such increases, and the govern- 
ment refused to shoulder the financial 
burden, Leaders of the mine unions then 
appealed to the membership to return 
to work pending arbitration. 

The walk-out, coming on the eve of 
the invasion of Europe, was a grave set- 
back to the nation’s military effort. Eng- 
land is overwhelmingly dependent on her 
coal. Since all oil must be imported, and 
waterpower is scant, most of Britain's 
transportation and factories are pow- 
ered by coal. The national output has 
been over 3,700,000 tons weekly, but 
since 194] there has been a decline. 
The chief reason is a shortage of miners. 
In recent years men have been drafted 
for mine work in lieu of military service. 

Thus we are not the only nation that 
is having strikes during the war. In 
fact, Great Britain had 922 strikes in 
the crucial year of 1940, 1251 in 1941, 
and 1281 in 1942. The right to strike, 
the English believe, is one of the prin- 
ciples which a democracy cannot af- 
ford to abrogate. On May 22, 1940, 
Parliament passed the Emergency 
Powers Defense Act, which gives the 
government authority to conscript all 
persons and property in the realm for 
the duration of the war. It provides for 
compulsory national service by women 
19 to 31 years old, for men 18 to 46. 

The British trade unions have co- 
operated since the outbreak of the war in 
preparing legislation and sharing the re- 
sponsibility for supervising the govern- 
ment’s labor policy. Most of the unions 
are merged in the Trades Union Con- 
gress, of over five million members. Col- 
lective bargaining has long been re- 
garded as the normal procedure 
throughout British industry. 
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THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


CARL SCHURZ 
(1829-1906) 
Soldier and Statesman 


HILE a student at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, Carl Schurz 
& took part in the democratic revo- 
f lution of 1848-49. When the 
uprising was crushed, Schurz 
f and other liberal Germans came 
| to the United States. 
Schurz quickly learned Eng- 
| lish and played a prominent 
part ‘in politics. Lincoln ap- 
" pointed him Minister to Spain 
<0 GUnOrG, SOTORE. cane 70. ae r but he returned in 1862 to enter 
HE ENTERED THE FIGHT AGAINST SLAVERY | the army, and became one of 
AND CAMPAIEMED FOR LINCOLN 1H 1860. \ the most capable generals in 
the Union forces. 
Schurz helped organize the 
Liberal Republican movement 
against President Grant in 1872, 
served as Secretary of the In- 
terior under Hayes, edited sev- 
| eral important newspapers, 
F RISKED HIS LIFE BY RETURN - and constantly campaigned for 
= ING TO GERMANY AND se good government. 
RESCUING HIS FORMER 
TEACHER, PROF GOTTFRIED 
KINKEL, FROM THE PRISON . 


AT S$PANOAU NEAR 
: BERLIN. 





ay és PRESIDENT HAVES’ CABINET 
i . . SCHURZ OEFENCEO THE RIGHTS 
NATOR FROM MIS$OUR/ IN 1868, SCHURZ OISTINGUISHEO HIMSELF BY > OF THE INOIANS AND PROMOTED. 
WIS ATTACKS OW BUBLIC CORRUPTION OURING GRANT'S ADMINISTRATION. fail.) CONSERVATION OF NATORBL RESOURES. 


DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 
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HINGtT ON 


Why We Bomb Germany 


Tee ae feet on. Benes ot oF 
ficial Washington to brush aside im- 
patiently the recent protest of a group 
of prominent clergymen against the “ob- 
literation bombing” of German cities. 
It is realized that these ministers reflect 
a sense of the horror which modern 
warfare engenders in the hearts of all 
civilized persons. Furthermore, these 
churchmen have a special responsibility 
to salvage as much as possible of the 
humanities and the decencies from the 
conflagration that is sweeping the world. 

In a democracy these spiritual lead- 
ers have a right to ask questions about 
the ethics of military policy. Govern- 
ment officials in return ask only for an 
opportunity to lay the facts before them 
and before the American people. 

These bombings are not a savage re- 
taliation — however justified — against 
Hitler for what he let loose on London 
and Coventry, on Rotterdam and War- 
saw. It is a considered policy with one 
aim in view: to force the surrender of 
the German government at the earliest 
possible moment and hence with the 
least possible total loss of life. 


Policy Behind the Bombings 


This involves two basic tasks for our 
air power: destruction of the enemy air 
forces, and crippling of his military and 
economic strength. 

In one of the recent Allied air blows 
at plane factories deep in the German 
Reich, official estimates placed the total 
number of soldiers involved on both 
sides at 500,000. This enormous vol- 
ume of manpower means that today we 
are waging major campaigns of the war 
in a new medium. These are not mere 
“air raids.” Our bombers aim to engage 
the enemy's air fleets and to destroy 
them wherever they can be found. Since 
the Luftwaffe is chiefly in hiding near 
urban centers such as Berlin, we seek 
them there. Let me quote General 
Henry H. Arnold, commanding general 
of our Army Air Forces, speaking at a 
press conference, as he described a re- 
cent mission of our flyers: 

“Targets marked for destruction by 
our strategic bombardment were selected 
after a meticulous analysis by a commit- 
tee of military and industrial experts, 
among them the best available brains in 
our nation, Every factor was taken into 


consideration — how ~ital was the effect 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


on the enemy’s front-line fighting ability; 
what key plants involved the shortest 
time-lag in making this effect felt in 
terms of military strength; the vulner- 
ability of the target to our bombers; 
what targets would be most completely 
disrupted by bomb damage; which in- 
dustries were turning out a product for 
which there was the smallest backlog 
or stockpile, and consequently would 
create a bottleneck if impaired; what 
factories were turning out products for 
which there could be no substitute. 


Shortening the War 


“We determined what industries the 
German war machine needed most, and 
we gave them priorities for destruction. 
Picture that economy as a human body. 
You break one leg and the man gets a 
stick and walks on the other leg until 
the fracture heals. You break one arm 
and he tends himself with the other 
hand. You put out one eye and he sees 
with the remaining one. But you smash 
his heart and the whole thing stops. We 
bomb the heart. The heart of the Ger- 
man war economy, so far as our bomb- 
ing program is concerned, is the com- 
bat aircraft industry, the oi] industry, 


the ball bearing and roller bearing in- 
dustry, and the rubber industry. When 
we smash those, the martial body of the 
German Reich will be smashed. For a 
comparatively brief time the German 
fighting force will continue to resist in 
the field, but the resistance will be no 
more than dying convulsions.” 

General Arnold meets the clergy- 
men on their own ground when he 
points out that these air missions are 
invasions of the protected military heart 
of Germany, and he asks: “How long 
would it take, and what would it cost, 
to fight our way 500 miles overland 
into these bitterly guarded German 
cities and bring up cannon to a point 
from which they could shell these 
plants? Estimate the casualties that 
result from such an attack against such 
a defense. In comparison our losses in 
aerial attack are dwarfed, and yet since 
we wrecked those factories the results 
are identical.” 

Total war means just that. Uniforms 
no longer mark combatants. There are 
no non-combatants. That is a hideous 
realization, but we must understand 
it clearly if we are to win this war in 
the shortest possible time. Today civil- 
ians are in the way of the guns and the 
bombs as they never have been before 
in history. But that does not alter the 
fact that the military strategy of this war 
is no different from that of any other 
war; to seek out the enemy and force 
his surrender. 


U. 8. Army Air Forces Photo 


Targets scientifically chosen—aims well taken—and U. S. precision 
bombers score near-perfect hits, as in blowing up this railway bridge. 








Free Enterprise Plans for the Future 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 25 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


“ ILL I have a job when the war 

W is over?” 

This question is asked more often 
than any other by American service- 
men and war workers. Answering it 
with a definite “yes” is the biggest chal- 
lenge facing private industry in the 
postwar period. “A high level of em- 
ployment must be attained quickly 
after peace comes,” declares Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, “because too much unem- 
ployment for too long is a direct invi- 
tation to dictatorship. . . .” 

The magnificent record of American 
industry in production of war materials 
is universally considered one of the 
marvels of world history. It proves 
again, if proof were needed, that free 
men under capitalism can outproduce 
any other system in the world. Our 
businessmen are equally confident that 
they can provide full employment after 
the war if the government does not 
, place too many restrictive laws and 
' heavy taxes on industry. 

“The big thing is to let business keep 
on being competitive,” said Charles F. 
Kettering, vice president of General 
Motors Corporation. “Nobody is going 
to a ball game if you don’t keep score. 
Profit-making is just keeping score.” 

Capitalism — the private ownership 
and operation of industry — is based on 
the theory, first enunciated by Adam 
Smith, that competition will provide 
more goods at lower prices. If the sys- 
tem works with complete freedom, no 
producer can charge excessive prices 
because someone else will come along 
and offer a better article at a lower price. 

Under this system American industry 
in the past century has greatly increased 
the production of goods, reduced the 
hours of work by labor, and paid higher 
wages. But in recent years our system 
of free competition has not worked so 
well. A long period of business pros- 
perity in the 1920s was followed by a 
disastrous depression in 1930-33. And 
from 1933 to 1940 the nation struggled 


to increase production and give jobs to © 


several million unemployed workers. 
Heavy government spending for de- 
fense after 1940 finally solved our un- 
employment problem. 


But the question remains: Can we 
assure full employment in peacetime 
postwar years? Businessmen believe this 
can be done if the government does not 
hamper them. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, a non-political, fact-finding organi- 
zation headed by Harold G. Moulton, 
agrees that businessmen can provide 
full employment if they don’t make the 
same mistakes that were made in the 
years before the great depression. What 
were these mistakes? Let us review an 
important four-volume study — The Dis- 
tribution of Income in Relations to Eco- 
nomic Progress — which was issued by 
Brookings in 1936. 


What Causes Depressions? 


Brookings first examined our 1929 
prosperity to discover how much Amer- 
ican industry could produce. It found 
that in 1929 our factories and mines 
were producing only about 80 percent 
as much as they could if we had used 
them to their fullest capacity. For the 
seven-year period from 1922 to 1929 
we had an average of 22 per cent of our 
factory facilities idle. We had plenty 
of raw materials, money, and labor. 
Why, then, didn’t business expand? 

To answer this Brookings examined 
our 1929 national income. It found that 
we produced $81,000,000,000 worth of 
goods. If this income had been divided 
equally, each family would have re- 
ceived $2,800 a year. Six million (or 


21.5 per cent of our tamilies) received 
less than $1,000 in 1929; 12,000,000 
had incomes under $1,500; and more 
than 19,000,000, or 71 out of every 100 
families, were below the $2,500 mark 
Only one family out-of 12 got as much 
as $5,000 a year. But the top 36,000 
families received as much money as 
the 12,000,000 families with incomes 
of less than $1,500. 

Under such conditions, 60 out of 
every 100 families did not have the 
money to buy enough food — they 
couldn’t afford fresh fruits, or enough 
meat or milk, or many manufactured 
conveniences. Therefore, Brookings 
said, in order to give each family a 
reasonable standard of living we would 
have to produce 75 per cent more than 
we did in 1929. 

Brookings then investigated savings. 
Out of a total of $15,000,000,000 that 
was saved in 1929, $12,000,000,000 
was saved by the 10 per cent of the 
population having incomes of more 
than $5,000. The money that was saved 
went back into business to build more 
plants and produce more products 
which the great mass of people were 
unable to buy. Brookings concluded 
that the huge total of savings by a few 
people was undesirable for the nation 
as a whole. 

Between 1922 and 1929 each work- 
er’s production output per hour was in- 
creasec 25 per cent by better machines. 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 


Scholastic chart 


Each coin equals 2 billion dollars 
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The personal income tax, levied according to each per- 
son's “ability to pay,” should be used to raise most 
Government revenues. It is also argued that a reduction 
of the tax on higher incomes would encourage busi- 
ness-men to invest in new job-making enterprises. 


This increased production should have 
meant lower. prices. But Brookings 
showed that prices to the consumer did 
not fall very much in 1922-29. Business- 


men formed trusts or monopolies to con-: 


trol production and keep prices high. 


Plans for Prosperity 

Brookings concluded that the only 
way to restore prosperity was to keep 
wages steady, increase production of 
goods, and lower prices so that more 
people could buy. This would in turn 
provide more jobs for the unemployed. 

Something else is needed, business- 
men believe, to assure capacity produc- 
tion and full equipment. “Risk capital,” 
or the savings which people are willing 
to invest in productive industry, is re- 
quired to keep the business machine 


running at fulk speed. Brookings con- 


tends that these savings will be used for 
investment if businessmen are assured 
that high taxes won't destroy their 
chances to make a profit. 

A business research organization, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
sees a threat to full postwar employ- 
- ment in the wartime tax program of the 
Government. Most corporations, it ex- 
plains, depend on reserve funds from 
present earnings for money with which 
to buy new machinery and convert their 
plants from war to peacetime produc- 
tion. But the Board found that many 
companies were unable to accumulate 
reserve funds because of heavy taxes. 

“If private business is not to 
build reserves during the war period 
with which to meet -reconversion ex- 
penses,” the Board warned, “many small 


businesses‘ will fail and many larger 
businesses will be hard pressed .. . 
following the end of the war... .” 
In his report on War and Postwar 
Adjustment Policies (see March 20 is- 


‘sue), Bernard M. Baruch had this to 


say about tax policy: 

“There will be general agreement 
that tax rates should be reduced after 
the war. However, until it is definitely 
known that postwar taxes are to be re- 
duced, the launching of new enterprises 
and the expansion of existing ones will 
be deferred. We recommend, therefore: 
That a postwar tax law be drafted now 
by Congress and put ori the shelf to go 
into effect at the end of the war.” 

When businessmen speak of restric- 
tive rules and regulations they usually 
refer to the work of various Govern- 
ment boards and commissions (Federal 
Trade Commission, National War Labor 
Board, etc.) In general, business be- 
lieves that most of these agencies are 
necessary and have important work to 
do. But it wants Congress to pay more 
attention to the activities of these agen- 
cies, to define their powers more closely, 
and to see that they are fair in their 
dealings with businessmen. 

A special study on postwar planning 
made by the Twentieth Century Fund 
concludes that the nation must rely 
primarily on private enterprise and the 
stimulant of the profit motive for creat- 
ing and maintaining full employment 
after the war. 

“We have an enormous private 
business machine already functioning,” 
declared Stuart Chase, who prepared 
the Twentieth Century Fund report. 





McGtaw-Hill Co. 


The establishment of new businesses would be encour- 
aged if young firms were exempt from taxation for a 
period of five years. They also could be aided by per- 
mission to balance their profits and losses over a period 
of years. This would stimulate “risk capital.” 


“It would be the height of folly to tear 
it up by the roots . . . in an attempt to 
achieve the goal of full employment. 
. . . We should employ the profit mo- 
tive as widely as possible and encour- 
age business men to take responsibility 
wherever they can. The critical point is 
to have the Federal government . . . 
ready to step in with a public works 
program .. . to plug any gaps in the 
front of full employment. . . .” 


Business Gets Ready 


There is plenty of evidence at hand 
to show that businessmen are seeking to 
take responsibility for providing full 
employment in postwar years. The U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce is emphasizing 
the need for planning now to solve post- 
war problems. The National Association 
of Manufacturers also is working out 
plans to aid individual businessmen to 
prepare for the future. Then there is the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
whose chairman is Paul G. Hoffman of 
the Studebaker Corporation. It is de- 
voted solely to the study and promotion 
of techniques through which business 
can best prepare to meet postwar prob- 
lems. Leading corporations, such as 
General Electric, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, and many 
others, are making their own postwar 
blueprints for new products and new 
jobs in the years to come. 

Future articles in this series will dis- 
cuss fully the postwar programs of 
these business associations, groups, and 
companies, 
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WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. March was period of 
large-scale strategic aerial warfare as thou- 
sand plane waves of Allied bombers defied 
rocket broadsides to hurl tons of bombs on 
German fighter-plane, tank, and tractor 
factories; hammered northern France with- 
out opposition; smashed railroad yards in 
Rome and Toulon; raided historic Florence 
and Padua. Germans flooded part of Hol- 
land, evacuated civilians from area behind 
French invasion coast. Russia told Czech 
underground to battle Germans openly. 
Britain debated closing telephone service, 
terminating coal and gasoline shipments, to 
Eire. 

International. Moscow recognized hith- 
erto denounced Badoglio government of 
Italy, and exchanged diplomats. Pope 
urged sparing Rome. Yugoslav ambassador 
to Moscow denounced’ Yugoslav govern- 
ment-in-exile, transferred allegiance to 
Tito-Ribar Liberation Committee. 

Russia. Reds seized Kherson, severed 
rail line between Germans in north and 
south Ukraine, chased the retreating Ger- 
man troops across Dniester River and thrust 
into Bessarabia. 

Finland. As President Roosevelt and 
Sweden’s King Gustav warned Finland to 
quit war, Finnish Riksdag (parliament) 
voted confidence in Premier Linkomies, 
who refused Russian peace bid. 

France. United Nations -gave National 
Committee control of requisitioned French 
merchant ships. Former Vichy interior min- 
ister Pucheu was tried by French Purge 
Commission and condemned to death for 
collusion with enemy. 

Italy. In concentrated attack, U. S. 
bombers _ pulverized _one-mile-square, 
stone-cut Cassino, from which Germans 
block entrance to Liri Valley and Rome. 
Virginio Gayda, fascist editor-mouthpiece 
for Mussolini, reported killed in Rome raid. 
7,000 Italians jammed Naples rally urging 
king’s ouster and establishment of liberal 
Italian government. Badoglio asked that all 
changes in government be deferred until 
war's end. 

Balkans. As U. S.-led Partisans battled 
Germans on Brac Isle, Tito won his biggest 
victory by smashing German attempts to 
retake liberated Slovenian territory and 
snatch Ljubljana iron’ region. 

Asia. U. S. troops landed’ on Manus, 
largest of Admiralty Isles; occupied Wotho 
Atoll in Marshalls; repulsed suicide attacks 
by 3500 Japs on Bougainville, killing 1200; 
Japanese government closed entertainment 
places in Japan, drafted school children for 
factory work. 


WAR AT HOME 

Army. WPB’s Nelson said Army’s need 
for a million young fighters by July is so 
urgent that many in steel industry will be 
drafted. Army cancelled deferments of 22- 
25-year-old workers. By vote of 273-111 
House sent States Rights soldier vote bill 
to President, who wired governors asking 
if their states provide for use of supple- 
mentary federal ballots. President’s veto of 
bill may depend on governors’ replies. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper number in the parenthe- 
ses. 

1, Eamon 

de Valera 
2. Harold G, 

Moulton 
3. Donald 

Budge 
4. Henry L. 

Mencken 
5. Harrison E. 

Spangler 
ll. THE “TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND” 

Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. In 1066 Britain was: (a) attacked 
by the Spanish Armada; (b) conquered 
by the Romans; (c) invaded by the 
Normans. 

2. The population of Britain is about: 
(a) 48,000,000; (b) 35,000,000; (c) 
27,000,000. 

3. The base pay of a British Tommy: 
(a) is less than 1/3 that of an Ameri- 
can private serving overseas; (b) equals 
that of an American private stationed 
in the U. S.; (ce) including deductions 
withheld by government, equals that of 
American private serving overseas. 

4. The present government of Brit- 
ain is: (a) Liberal; (b) Labor; (c) 
Conservative. 

5. Britain’s national service law ap- 
plies to: (a) women 35 years old; (b) 
boys 18 years old; (c) men 52 years old. 


lll. THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


( ) International tennis 
star. 

( ) Republican National 
Chairman. 

( ) Prime Minister of 
Eire. 

( ) President of Brook- 
ings Institution. 

( ) Authority on Amer- 
can language. 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Our political party system: (a) 
was provided for in the Constitution; 
(b) grew up at the end of the 18th 
century; (c) was created by Congress 
during Washington’s administration. 

2. The system of primary elections 


was designed to: (a) extend voting 
rights to all males; (b) carry out more 
effectively the will of the voters; (c) 
simplify voting procedure. 

3. In order to vote in the primary 
election one must: (a) have voted in 
the last presidential election; (b) 
pledge to vote for the party candidate 
in the general election; (c) be an en- 
rolled party member. 

4. A smaller number of states are 
holding presidential primaries this year 
than in 1916 because: (a) not enough 
voters want them; (b) they proved un- 


democratic in practice; (c) they are 
clumsy, costly election procedure. 

5. At the national convention: (a) 
all delegates are pledged to support 
the candidate favored by the voters; 
(b) delegates are not pledged to any 
candidate; (c) no delegate is pledged 
to continue to vote for the same can- 


didate. 


IV. CARL SCHURZ 

Write the correct word in each space. 

1. Carl Schurz was born in _____. 

2. He was educated at the University 
ca coe SARIS ca 

3. He became United States Senator 
from the state of _.__._. 

4. Later he served as Secretary of 
ee eee ee 

5. In this position, he defended the 
rights of the : 


V. FREE ENTERPRISE PLANS FOR THE 
FUTURE 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. Adam Smith advocated the eco- 
nomic system which the U. S. adopted. 

2. There was no unemployment 
problem in the U. S. in 1929. 

3. Findings of Brookings Institution 
show that in 1929, 60% of American 
families could not afford adequate food. 

4. During the 1920s increased pro- 
duction brought lower prices. 

5. Bernard Baruch recommends that 
Congress encourage business activity by 
providing now for lower taxes after the 
war. 


©@ READING SIGN POSTS 


THE “TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND” 
Commager, Henry Steele, “What An- 
swer Will America Make?” New York 
Times Magazine, Oct. 3, 1943. 
Allen, F. L., “Notes on an English Visit; 
the English Look at the Americans,” Har- 
per, January, 1944. 


FREE ENTERPRISE PLANS 
S. Chase, editor, “From War To Work,” 
Survey Graphic, May, 1948. 
“Management Poll; Executives Consider 
Postwar Prospects,” Fortune, October, 1943. 
Bliven, Bruce, “Business Looks Toward 
the Peace,” New Republic, Nov. 29, *43. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

caucus (ké kis) Meeting of party lead- 
ers to decide on policies or candidates. 

abrogate (db r6 gat) To repeal or can- 
cel. 

Eamon de Valera (4 mn dév 4 lar 4). 
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PORTRAIT: Old South By Katherine Anne Porter 


| eee oe 
I have blood-knowledge of what life 
can be in a defeated country on the 
bare bones of privation. The older peo- 
ple in my family used to tell such amus- 
ing little stories about it. One time, sev- 
eral years after the war ended, two small 
brothers (one of them was my father) 
set out by themselves on foot from their 
new home in south Texas, and when 
neighbors picked them up three miles 
from home, hundreds of miles from 
their goal, and asked them where they 
thought they were going, they answered 
confidently, “To Louisiana, to eat sugar 
cane,” for they hadn't tasted sugar for 
months and remembered the happy 
times in my grandmother's cane fields 
there. 

Does anyone remember the excite- 
ment when for a few months we had 
rationed coffee? In my grandmother's 
day, in Texas, everybody seemed to re- 
member that man who had a way of 
showing up with a dozen grains of real 
coffee in his hand, which he exchanged 
for a month’s supply of corn meal. My 
grandmother parched a mixture of 
sweet potato and corn until it was black, 
ground it up and boiled it, because her 
family couldn’t get over its yearning 
for a dark hot drink in the mornings. 
But she would never allow them to call 
it coffee. It was known as That Brew. 
Bread was a question, too. Wheat flour, 
during the period euphemistically de- 
scribed as Reconstruction, ran about 
$100 a barrel. Naturally my family ate 
corn bread, day in, day out, for years. 
Finally Hard Times eased up a little, 
and they had hot biscuits, nearly all 
they could eat, once a week for Sunday 
breakfast. My father never forgot the 
taste of those. biscuits, the big, crusty 
tender kind made with buttermilk and 
soda, with melted butter and honey, 
every blessed Sunday that came. “They 
almost made a Christian of me,” he said. 

My grandfather, a soldier, toward the 
end of the war was riding along one 
morning on a very cold day, and he 
saw, out of all reason, a fine big slice 
of raw bacon rind lying beside the road. 
He dismounted, picked it up, dusted 
it off and made a hearty breakfast of it. 
“The best piece of bacon rind I ever 
ate in my life,” said my grandfather. 
These little yarns are the first that come 
to mind out of hundreds; they were 
the merest ripples over limitless deeps 
of bitter memory. My elders all re- 
mained nobly unreconstructed to their 
last moments, and my feet rest firmly on 
this rock of their strength to this day. 


GRANDMOTHER REMAINED UNRECONSTRUCTED ALL HER 
LIFE, FOR SHE KNEW HOW GOOD THE PAST HAD BEEN 


The woman who made That Brew 
and the soldier who ate the bacon rind 
had been bride and groom in a Ken- 
tucky wedding somewhere around 1850. 
Only a few years ago a cousin of mine 
showed me a letter from a lady then 
rising ninety-five who remembered that 
wedding as if it had been only yester- 
day. She was one of the flower girls, 
carrying a gilded basket of white roses 
and ferns, tied with white watered-silk 
ribbon. She couldn’t remember whether 
the bride’s skirt had been twenty-five 
feet or twenty-five yards around, but 
she inclined to the latter figure; it was 
of white satin brocade with slippers to 
match. 

The flower girl was allowed a glimpse 
ot the table set for the bridal banquet. 
There were silver branched candlesticks 
everywhere, each holding seven white 
candles, and a crystal chandelier holding 
fifty white candles, all lighted. The 
wedding cake was tall as the flower 
girl and of astonishing circumference, 
festooned all over with white sugar 
roses and green leaves, actual live rose 


(italics mine), containing at least ten 
pounds of butter. The dish had cupids 
and some sort of fruit around the rim, 
and the butter was moulded or carved, 
to resemble a set-piece of roses and lil- 
ies, every petal and leaf standing out 


sharply, natural as life. The flower girl, 
after the lapse of nearly a century, re- 
membered no more than this, but I 
think it does well for a glimpse. 

All the children had their own table 
in a small- parlor, and ate just what 
the grownups had: Kentucky ham, 
roast turkey, partridges in wine jelly, 
fried chicken, dove pie, half a dozen 
sweet and hot sauces, peach pickle, 
watermelon pickle and spiced mangoes. 
A dozen different fruits, four kinds of 
cake and at last a chilled custard in 
tall glasses with whipped cream capped 
by a brandied cherry. She lived to 
boast of it, and she lived along with 
other guests of that feast to eat corn 
pone and bacon fat, and yes, to be 
proud of that also. Why not? She was 
in the best of company, and quite a 
large gathering too. 

In my childhood we ate, my father 
remarked, “as if there was no God.” 
By then my grandmother, her brocaded 
wedding gown cut up and made over to 
the last scrap for a dozen later brides 
in the connection, had become such a 
famous cook it was mentioned in her 
funeral eulogies. There was nobody like 
her for getting up a party, for the idea 
of food was inseparably connected in 
her mind with social occasions of a 
delightful nature, and though she loved 
to celebrate birthdays and _ holidays, 
still any day was quite good enough 
for her. The furnishings of her table 
were just what were left over from times 
past, good and bad; a mixture of thin 
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old silver and bone-handled knives, deli- 
cate porcelain, treasured but not hoard- 
ed, and such crockery as she had been 
able to replace; fine old linen worn thin 
and mended, and stout cotton napery 
with fringed borders; no silver candle- 
sticks at all, and a pound of sweet but- 
ter with a bouquet of roses stamped 
upon it, in a plain dish — plain for the 
times; it was really a large opal-glass 
hen seated on a woven nest. 
Grandmother was by nature lavish, 
she loved leisure and calm, she loved 
luxury, she loved dress and adornment, 
she loved to sit and talk with friends 
or listen to music; she did not in the 
least like pinching or saving and mend- 
ing or making things do, and she had 
no patience with the kind of slackness 
that tried to say second-best was best, 
or half good enough. But the evil turn 
of fortune in her life tapped the bot- 
tomless reserves of her character, and 
her life was truly heroic. She had no 
such romantic notion of herself. The 
long difficulties of her life she regarded 
as temporary, and unnatural interrup- 
tions to her normal fate, which required 


simply firmness, a good- deal of will- 
power and energy and the proper aims 
to re-establish finally once more. That 
no such change took place during her 
long life did not in the least disturb 
her theory. Though we had no money 
and no prospects of any, and were land- 
poor in the most typical way, we never 
really faced this fact as long as our 
grandmother lived because she would 
not hear of such a thing. We had been 
a good old family of solid wealth and 
property, and we remained that, even 
though due to a temporary decline for 
the most honorable reasons, appear- 
ances were entirely to the contrary. 

Grandmother had been an unusually 
attractive young woman, and she car- 
ried herself with the graceful confidence 
of a natural charmer to her last day. 
Her mirror did not deceive her, she saw 
that she was old. Her youthful confi- 
dence became matriarchal authority, a 
little way of knowing best about almost 
everything, of relying upon her own 
experience for sole guide, and | think 
now she earned her power fairly. Her 
mind and her instinct ran in flashes of 
perception, and she sometimes had an 
airy, sharp, impatient way of speaking 
to those who didn’t keep up with her. 
She believed it was her duty to be a 
stern methodical disciplinarian; and 
made a point of training us as she had 
been trained even to forbidding us 
to cross our knees, or to touch the back 
of our chair when we sat, or to speak 
until] we were spoken to: love’s labors 
lost utterly, for she had brought up a 
houseful of the worst spoiled children in 
seven counties, and started in again 
hopefully with a long series of mother- 
less grandchildren — for the daughters 
of that afterwar generation did not 
survive so well as their mothers; they 
died young in great numbers, leaving 
young husbands and children — who 
were to be the worst spoiled of any. 

Truth was, when she had brought her 
eleven children into the world, she 
had a natural expectation of at least 
as many servants to help her bring them 
up; her gifts were social, and she should 
never have had the care of children 
except in leisure, for then she was de- 
lightful, and communicated some of 
her graces to them, and gave them 
beautiful memories. We loved the smell 
of face powder and the light flower per- 
fume she wore, the crinkled waves of 
her hair, the knot speared through with 
a small pointed Spanish comb. 

Her hands were long since ruined, 
but she was proud of her narrow_feet 
with their high instep. When she went 
“abroad” — that is, shopping, calling 
or to church—she wore her original 
mourning gowns, of stiff, dull, corded 
silks, made over and refurbished from 


years, but it went on for him, and for 
her daughters and for grandchildren, 
and cousins, and then brothers and 
sisters, and, I suspect, for an old friend 
or so. In this garb, holding up her 
skirt in front with one black-gloved 
hand, she would walk with such flying 
lightness her grandchild would main- 
tain a heated trot to keep pace with 
her. 

She loved to have us say our prayers 
before bedtime in a cluster around her 
knees, and in our jealousy to be nearest, 
and to be first, we often fell afighting 
like a den of bear cubs, instead of 
christened children, and she would have 
to come in among us like an animal 
trainer. “Birds in their little nests agree, 
and ‘tis a shameful sight,” she would 
remark on these occasions, but she never 
finished the rhyme, and for years I won- 
dered why it was a shameful sight for 
little birds to agree, when grandmother 
was rather severe with us about our 
quarrelling. It was “vulgar,” she said, 
and for her, that word comnoted a 
peculiarly detestable form of immoral- 
ity, that is to say, bad manners. 

She was a personality if ever I knew 
one, and yet she never did or said any- 
thing to make herself conspicuous; 
there are no strange stories to tell, no 
fantastic gestures. She rode horseback 
at a gallop until the year of her death, 
but it only seemed natural. Her sons had 
to restrain her from an engineering 
project, which seemed very simple to 
her and perhaps was really simple: she 
had wished to deflect the course of 
a small river which was encroaching 
on her land in Louisiana; she knew 
exactly how it should be done, and it 
would have made all the difference, she 
felt. She could not endure to see a 
horse with its head strung up in a check- 
rein, and used to walk down a line of 
conveyances drawn up around the 
church, saying amiably to the dozing 
Negro drivers, “Good morning, Jerry; 
good morning, Uncle Squire,” reaching 
up deftly and loosing the checkrein. 
The horses hung their heads and so did 
the driver, and the reins stayed un- 
fastened for that time, at any rate. 

In a family full of wilful eccentrics 
and headstrong characters and unpre- 
dictable histories, her personality was 
singularly free from peaks and edges 
and the kind of color that leaves a 
trail of family anecdotes. She left the 
lingering perfume and the airy shimmer 
of grace about her memory. 


Reprinted by permission of Mademoi- 
selle, February, 1944. 
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THERE'S 


UNCLE SAM TELLS HIS FAMILY WHAT 
IT MEANS TO BE A NATION AT WAR 


ADE in opening bars of theme 

music “There’s a Nation.” 

Narrator: Hello, fellow Americans! 

Cuorvs: Hello, Uncle Sam! 

Narrator: How are you today? 

Cuorus: Okay, sir, okay. 

Narrator: And are we all here again 
ready for work? 

Cuorus: Yes sir, we are. 

Narrator: No one too tired from do- 
ing his share? 

Cuorus: No sir, no. 

Narrator: No one too big and no 

one too small 

To give what he can to the long haul? 
Cuorus: No sir, none. 

Narrator: No one too fat and no 
one too lean, 

No one too citified, no one too green? 
Cuorus (laughing): No sir, none. 
(Trumpet reveille.) 

Narrator: And what, my friends are 
we working for? 

Cxorus: To win this war. 

Narrator: And everyone’s in it? 

Cxorvus: Yes sir, we are. 

Narrator: The soldier, the sailor? — 

2 Voices: Aye aye — 

Nanrrator:-The flyers, marines — 

2 Voices: Aye aye — 

Narrator: The men at machines — 

Vorces: Aye aye- « 


By Alf 


Kreymborg 


Narrator: Women behind the 
scenes? — 

Women: Aye aye — 

Narrator: And what are the chil- 
dren doing? 

Lirrie Voices: We pick up scrap 
To lick the Jap! 

(Laughter. Pause. Fade in various 
quiet sounds.) 

Narrator: And what is this wind 
that comes off the sea? 

Cuorus: Freedom. 

Narrator: And the rain, this rain 
that brings the sky? 

Cuorus: Freedom! 

Narrator: And what is this bloom 
that lifts the earth? . 

Cuorus: Freedom! 

Narrator: And who are these men 
in the early dawn? 

Cuorvus: Farmers. 

Narrator: And what do they sow 
and reap again? 

Cuorus: The living. 

Narrator: And who carries wheat 
for the nation’s bread? 


Cuorvs: The railroad. 
Narrator: And who's the fellow 
who looks ahead? 
Cuorvus: The engineer. 
Narrator: And what is the night he 
whistles through? 
Cuorvus: The faithful. 
Narrator: And the station echoes 
when he stops? 
Cuorus: Freedom. 
Narrator: And who is the woman 
steady and still 
Who lights up a land that nothing can 
kill? 


Women: Freedom! 

Cuorvus: Freedom! ! 

(Undercurrent of murmurs. The nar- 
rator speaks more casually.) 

Narrator: All right, friends, we've 
learned that lesson. And learned it the 
hard way too. From Lexington to Con- 
cord. And then Valley Forge — 

Voice: Yes, remember Valley Forge— 

Narrator: And then through the 


\ Civil War-— 


Voice: Yes, remember Gettysburg — 

Narrator: In the winter and snow — 

Voices: The summer and heat. 

Narrator: And then through the 
first World War — 

Voices: Yes, 
Woods. 


remember Belleau 
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Narrator: And who were the men 
at Valley Forge? Do we know. their 
names? 

Cuorvus: America. 

Narrator: And who were the men 
at Gettysburg? Do we know their 
names? 

Cuorvus: America! ; 

Narrator: And who were the men 
at Belleau Woods? Or little Wake Is- 
land? 

Cuorus: America! ! 

Narrator: And what's in a name, as 
the poet asked? — 

Cuorvus: There’s a nation. 

(Fade in march tune again.) 

Narrator: And what is a man if he 
isn’t a nation? 

Cuorus: Nothing at all. 

Narrator: And what is his wife if 
she isn’t the nation? 

Cuorvs: Nothing, nothing at all. 

Narrator: And their children and 
children’s children? 

Cuorvus: Nothing, nothing, nothing 
at all. 

Narrator: And now we're at war 
again, the greatest war ever, I'd like 
you to take a trip on the trains of imagi- 
nation. 

Voice: All aboard! 

Narrator: With a stop at every sta- 
tion. 

Cuorus: All aboard! 

Narrator: And the trip won't cost a 
dime, a nickel, a cent. 

Voice: Track One! 

Narrator: It’s free as the air. 

Voices: Track One! ! 

Narrator: Whatever you are will 
pay the fare. 

Cuorus: Track One! !! 

Narrator: The Transcontinental Ex- 
press — 

Voice: All aboard! 

Cuxorus: All aboard! 

(A humming of various implements.) 

Narrator: Now who’s at the hub 
And who’s at the wheel 
And who’s in the mine 
And the rising steel? 

Cuorus: The nation. 

Narrator: And who’s at the furnace, 
Who’s shaping guns 
And who's raising bombs 
To bomb the Huns? 

Cuorus: The nation. . 

Narrator: And who’s in the airplane 
That sails any scene, 

And that whale of a ship 
The submarine? 

Cuorus: The nation. 

Narrator: And who’s in civilians, 
The man and wife 
Who keep the land sailing 
From life to life? 

Cuorus: The nation. 

Narrator: And who’s in the wound- 


ed, 


The sudden dead, 
The march to the grave, 
The noble tread? 

Cuorus: The nation. 

Narrator: And who comes forward 
And fills the place 
Of the hero there 
Who saved the race? 

Cuorus: The nation. 

Narrator: And whose is the blood 
The great wind dries, 

And the new blood now 
For our future skies? 

Cuorus: The nation’s. 

Narrator: And whose is the wing 
That flies on and on 
And follows the light 
Till the war is won? 

Cuorus: The nation’s. 

Narrator: And what do we gather 
Round peaceful knees 
When we're home again 
With our families? 

Cuorvus: The nation! 

(Pause. The narrator returns to the 
casual. ) 

Narrator: And now, my friends, an- 
other question is stirring the air and 
reaching me here. And Id like to pass 
that along to you. 

Cuorvus: Okay, go ahead. 

Narrator: Have you ever watched 
a pool on some mountaintop start a 
waterfall and that waterfall start a brook 
and that brook flow down to a river 
and that river glide out to sea and that 
sea take in the river and gather all rivers 
together? 

Cuorus: Yes sir, go on. 

Narrator: Well, it is thus with a 
human «song that begins in the heart 
and gathers all people together. For 
the heart is as strong as creation, as 
strong as nature herself, as strong as 
human nature over. and over again. 

Voice: What’s on your mind, Uncle 
Sam? 

Cuorus: Spill it, spill it! ( Laughter.) 

Narrator (gravely): A song my 
friends, a new song, that I want you 
to try right now. You don’t have to be 
a singer to sing this song. Nor a dancer 
to march to the tune. Nor a soldier to 
keep in step. This song comes out of 
the common man and was written for 
him, The man who was born free and 
equal with everyone else in our land. 
It’s his song, your song, mine. 

Cuorus: All right, Uncle Sam, let’s 
go. 

NARRATOR: 
ready? 

Voice: I am, Uncle Sam. 

Narrator: Mr. Leader and Orches- 
tra? 

Voices: We are, Uncle Sam. 

- Nanrater: Mr. and Mrs. Chorus? 

Cuorvus: We're all ready, Uncle Sam. 

(Fade in opening bars again.) 


Mr. Baritone, are you 


Narrator: All right, my friends, just 
clear your throats , 
And fill your lungs with air 
And sing this song till the whole world 
fights 
For freedom everywhere. . . . 
(The baritone begins and the chorus 


joins in at intervals.) 


I 


There’s a nation in the people, 
There’s a nation in the farm 
Where labor takes a troubled sky 
And keeps the nation warm, 


There’s a nation in the city, 
A nation in the stream 

That puts another shoulder to 
An interrupted dream. 


There’s a nation in the quiet, 
A nation in the heart 

Of one and one who fall in love 
And never fall apart. 


There’s a nation in the common man, 
A nation in the crowd 

Whose freedom and equality 
Can master any cloud. 


And a nation in the children, 
A nation on the floor 

And they'll survive the tyrants who 
Have brought another war, 

And growing up in peace again 
Will live forevermore! 


Il 


There’s a nation in the soldier 
Who strides across the land, 
A nation in the factory 
That nothing can withstand. 


There’s a nation in the sailor 
Who sails the seven seas 

And in the eagle flyer who 
Pursues our enemies. 


There’s a nation in the woman 
In the mother and the wife, 

And every nurse in uniform 
Who saves another life. 


There’s a nation in the people, 
In every anxious face, 
And they must fight for brotherhood 


Throughout the human race. 


And a nation in the children, 
A nation on the floor, 
And they will join the fathers who 
Have won another war, 
And growing up in peace again 
Will live forevermore. 


(The music of this ballad is by Private 
Alex North and is published by Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation, 1250 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York.) 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Nurse Corps Pledgees 

Attention social studies and guidance 
teachers! The U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and National Nursing Council -for 
War Service announce a U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps Pledge Program: Girls in 
your junior and senior classes may be- 
come pledgees now. At graduation 
pledgees will have an opportunity to 
qualify as a Cadet Nurse. But they 
should understand clearly that accept- 
ance as a pledgee does not guarantee 
that they will eventually be admitted 
to the Cadet Nurse Corps. Right now 
pledgees receive attractive pledge pins 
and membership cards. 

This is an opportunity for your girls 
to get a start in work crucially needed 
now and with a large future after the 
war. The plan is announced ‘elsewhere 
in this issue. Students are urged to 
come to you for information, applica- 
tion blanks, and questionnaire material. 
You can get it from your school prin- 
cipal. The Government is couriting on 
you to act as recruiting agent for the 
Cadet Nurse Corps. If you need infor- 
mation which your principal doesn’t 
have, get in touch with local authori- 
ties of the Nursing Council or write to 
the Executive Secretary of your State 
Nursing Council, located usually in the 
state capital. 


Postwar Unit: 25. Free Enterprise 
Plans for the Future 


America has grown up and devel- 
oped her vast resources under a system 
of free enterprise. There have been 
large benefits for men of initiative and 
energy. We have been the land of op- 
portunity, with the highest living stand- 
ard of any country in the world. Yet 
there have been periodic business de- 
pressions, while too many pockets went 
empty. Americans are strongly indi- 
vidualistic and independent. Can busi- 
ness carry on alone to ful] employment 
and security for the masses of people 
a are willing to work for these bene- 

ts 


Questions for Discusston: 

(a) What periods ot business depres- 
sion came before the last serious one in 
1930? (b) What were the causes of 
each? (c) What would we lose by shift- 
ing economic responsibility from indi- 


vidual shoulders to the lap of the gov- 
ernment? (d) Explain Mr. Kettering’s 
statement that “Profit-making is just 
keeping score.” Do you agree with him? 
(e) What has been substituted for the 
profit-motive in Russia? In Germany? 
(f) What are the social and political 
dangers of a long period of widespread 
unemployment? (g) Mr. Baruch is con- 
vinced that “private industry can as- 
sure capacity production and full em- 
ployment if the Government cooper- 
ates.” Examine New Deal legislation af- 
fecting industry and try to decide in 
each case whether it hampers or en- 
‘courages production. (h) In cases where 
the government has restricted business 
freedom can you defend the restrictions? 


Carl Schurz 


The part played by Carl Schurz in 
American life is a strong argument 
against the opinion held by some Amer- 
icans that refugee immigrants are a na- 
tional liability. Discuss the German lib- 
eral movement of which he was a part, 
his reasons for leaving Germany, and 
his contribution to America. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Presidential Primaries: 

First Round 

Political pulses beat fast during an 
election year, especially so when the 
voters are casting their ballots for the 
man who shall head their country for 
the next four years. This year the con- 
test is unusually hot for several reasons: 
feuds between New Deal and anti-New 
Deal Democrats, the fourth term issue, 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(April 10-15 Issue) 


\ For Social Studies and General 

Classes: 

The Soldier Vote: Vexatious Issue 
of Federal or State Control. 

Spain: Test Case for Allies Battle 
Against Pro-Axis “Neutrality.” 

Inside Washington: The WLB and 
the Cost of Living. 

Postwar World Unit: 26. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 


For English Classes: 
“The Hornet Stings japan,” the 


Story of Doolittle’s raid, by Thomas | 
Robert White. 


signs of growing Republican strength, 
problems of leadership for war and 
peace. 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Discuss the growth of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties and the 
traditional stand of each on domestic 
and foreign issues. (b) How is it pos- 
sible for a candidate chosen by the 
popular vote to be defeated in the 
electoral vote? (c) Is the failure of vot- 
ers to use the privilege of voting in the 
primary elections a sign that we are 
neglecting our citizenship duties? (d) 
How democratic is our method of nom- 
inating candidates for public office? (e) 
How does Mr. Willkie hope to win the 
presidential nomination? (f) What rea- 
sons can you give for Mr. Dewey’s 
hesitancy to campaign for the nomina- 
tion? (g) Discuss the situation which 
might result from the election of a 
President from one party and a Con- 
gress controlled by the opposition 
party. 

Something to Do: 

List the men who have been sug- 
gested as presidential possibilities. Col- 
lect information on the record of each. 
What offices have they held? What have 
they accomplished in office? What stand 
do they take on important issues? By 
what groups are they supported or op- 
posed? How widespread does support 
of them seem to be? 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 12) 


1. Who’s Who: 8, 5, 1, 2, 4. 
Il. “Tight Little Island”: 1-c; 
4-c; 5-b. 


Ill. Presidential Primaries: 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 


4-a; 5-b. 
IV. Carl Schurz: 1-Germany; 
8-Missouri; 4-Interior; 5-Indians. 
V. Free Enterprise Plans: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-F; 5-T. 


2-Bonn: 





Key to Mid-Semester Test 


1. Who’s Who: 9, 7, 1, 8, 8, 2, 10, 6. 


4, 5. 
Il. European Situation: 
4-c; 5-c. 


Ill. issues in the U. S. A.: l-a; 2-c; 3-b: 


4-a; 5-a. 


IV. War in the Pacific: 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 


4-c; 5-a. 
V. Pan Americana: 
5-c 


b. 
VIL. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T: 
8-F. 


2-a; 3-a; 


l-b; 2-a; 3-b: 


l-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 


VL Postwar Problems: 1-c; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 
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American Institutions: 13. The Ameri- 

can Language 

Studying the sign on a lend-lease 
tank made in America, a Russian peas- 
ant recognized the words as English 
but was unable to read them. He con- 
cluded that the tank was the gift of 
England to Russia. An American en- 
gineer put him straight by explaining 
that the language was English but Eng- 
lishmen let Americans use it. Anything 
in use gets changed in the using What 
have we done to our mother tongue? 


Something to Do: 


Divide the class into two teams. Let 
each team go into a separate room. In 
a given time, perhaps fifteen or twenty 
minutes, each group is to make a list 
of as many words as they can, which 
they think were born in America. At 
the end of the allowed time, ask the 
groups to exchange lists and verify the 
American origin in the dictionary. The 
team making the most correct guesses is 
the winner. You might set them off by 
suggesting that they think of character- 
istically American plants, animals, toods, 
implements and inventions, customs. 


Reference Material: 

Mencken, H. L., The American Lan- 
guage, Alfred A. Knopf, $5.00. 

Horwill, H. W., A Dictionary of Moa- 
ern American Usage, Oxford Univ. Press, 
$3.25. 


The “Tight Little Island” 
Some Good Films: 

The foll6wing films may be rented trom 
New Tools for Learning. 280 Madison 
Ave., N Y. 16, N. Y.: 

Dover — Edward Murrow, CBS corre- 
spondent interviews the people of Dover 
1 reel, 50c service charge. 

Listen to Britain — Sounds and sights ot 
Britain in wartime, with nc commentary 
2 reels, 50c service charge. 

Spring Offensive — The problem ot the 
British farmer and the way in which he is 
helping to increase the food supply of 
wartime Britain. 2 reels, $3.00 a day. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
READING 


Thunderhead 

Mary O’Hara’s book is one which both 
young people and adults will enjoy 
While it is not difficult reading, it is an 
extremely literate book and it is written 
with a sensitiveness which distinguishes 
it from run-of-the-mill animal. stories. 
For the purpose of improving reading 
abilities, our selection from the book 
may be used in two ways. For slow 
readers, the excerpt will provide addi- 
tional drill in the rapid recognition of 
words and phrases; for fast readers, 
complete comprehension of the con- 
tent should be emphasized 

Ask your slow readers to examine the 


text in this issue. Point out to them 
such readily assimilated phrases as 
these: 

“There is no such speed on the range 
as. .” followed by a number of paral- 
lel phrases as “no such wild, irrespon- 
sible, prankish fun. . .”; “such flinging 
otf small bodies. . .”; “such races on the 
straightways. .”; such tossing of 
heads. . ,” etc. Point out to pupils that 
once the construction is grasped, the 
key words can function in much the 
same way as signals — they need not be 
carefully digested but may instead 
merely introduce the reader to the real 
meat or context of the sentence. 

Have them search through the ex- 
cerpt for other parallel construction in 
phrases and clauses. Here are a few ex- 
amples: “his nostrils tremulous. . .”; 
“his ears so alertly pricked. . .”; 
“Whether the band split, or whether it 
had disappeared altogether. . .”; “So 
many dells and ravines. .”; “so many 
hillocks to stand upon. .”; “so many 
bands of antelope. ~ 

The point to be derived trom this 
search and examination is that phrases 
and parallel construction are devices 
used by an author ta make his thoughts 
flow smoothly and without interruption. 
Slow readers, once they learn to think 
in terms of phrases and clauses rather 
than words, will find that they can gain 
much time in reading. 

For a quick test of the comprehension 
ot your more rapid readers, the follow- 
ing procedure is suggested. Have the 
pupils read the selection through silent- 
ly Then ask them to close their maga- 
zines and take this quiz. Read each 
question clearly and ask pupils to place 
on their papers T for true, F for false. 

1. Yearling colts are already fully de- 
veloped horses. (F) 

2. There are small kangaroos in the 
Wyoming mountains. (F) 

8. The Saddle Back lay to the south 
ot the ranch. (T) 

4. Most horses respond immediately 
when called. (F) 

5. When Goblin returned, none ot 
the family knew it. (T) 

6. Horses can usually find the easiest 
way through mountainous country. (T) 

7. The crater of the extinct volcano 
was a desolate, barren place. (F) 

8.eThe Albino hailed the coming of 
Goblin with a joyful snicker. (F) 

9. Both teeth and hoofs serve horses 
in battle among themselves. (T) 

10. Goblin was able to escape be- 
cause of his youth and speed. (T) 


ANALYSIS 


Portrait: Old South 


Aside trom its literary merit, Kather- 
ine Anne Porter’s portrait of her grand- 


mother is a very skilfully constructed 
essay. It may be worth while to direct 
students’ attention to such details as 
paragraphing, transition, contrasts of 
mood and of style, etc. 

First ask pupils to examine the ar- 
ticle carefully and find where the first 
indication of Grandmother’s personality 
is given. Have them determine whether 
this is a part of the introduction or the 
beginning of the body of the essay. Then 
ask these questions: 

1. How has the author connected the 
past with the present? 

2. How does the author proceed trom 
this theme to a broader one? - 

4. What ties up the change trom tood 
to other aspects of Grandmother's 
nature? 

5. Examine each paragraph and then 
write a brief, sentence summary of its 
content. Do the ideas follow naturally? 

6. Point out some examples of con- 
trast between the gay and the somber, 
the reminiscent and the active, the nar- 
rative and the descriptive. 

7 How are anecdotes used to illus- 
trate and point up the story? 

8. How is the last paragraph a kind 
of summary? 


ORAL EXPRESSION . 
There’s a Nation 


Alfred Kreymborg’s lyrical and po- 
etic dialogue should provide your 
classes with some profitable exercises in 
choral reading. You should lead your 
pupils to approach this piece in much 
the same way they approached “Call 
Your People, America,” a few weeks ago. 
They should decide among themselves 
exactly how the different sections should 
be “scored” — whether for dark or light 
vuices, slow or fast reading, etc. Then 
the solo parts should be selected care- 
fully through tryouts. And since the 
piece is intended for radio, it should be 
presented in its final form with all char- 
acters remaining out of sight, and only 
their voices carrying the thought. The 
music for the song, if you are able to 
obtain it, will add much to your pre- 
sentation. 





Key to Mid-Semester English Test 

I. 1-(c); -2-(c); 3-(b); 4-(a); 5-(b). 

RB REaLE Lee Ss 

IIl. 1-The AEF; 3-James Aust Matth- 
ews; 3-submarines; 4-a delayed jump. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


l. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; #F. 

Il. 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4-c. 

Ill. Check a, c, e. 

IV 56, Yale, 1907, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, The Saturday Review of Literature 

Words to the Wise: 1-i; 2-d; 3-b; 4-h; 
5-c; 6-g; 7-a; 8-j; 9-e; 10-f. 
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Pan American 


Recent political and economic changes 
in Latin America make the observance 
of Pan American Day more significant 
now that ever. 

If democratic government and ideol- 
ogy are to be preserved among the Amer- 
ican republics, we must strengthen the 
unity that fosters the democratic spirit. 
The date, April 14, is set aside by offi- 
cial proclamation throughout the hemi- 
sphere to perpetuate political, economic, 
and spiritual unity in the American 
group of nations. 

It has been customary to give this 
day special attention in the schools. If 
your school or class is interested in ob- 
serving Pan American Day you can be- 
gin preparations now. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union issues a set of materials once 
a year to assist schools, clubs, and other 
organizations wishing to celebrate the 
occasion. 

These publications are free, but the 
supply is limited and only one set is 
available to a school. Requests should 
be made by teachers or sponsors and 
should be addressed to the Counselor of 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. 

Exhibit Material. The Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation has available for 
loan a collection of pictorial and printed 
material, a detailed list of which will 
be sent upon request. 

The Division also maintains a School 
Service to help teachers and administra- 
tors faced with special problems in in- 
teresting their students in the elemen- 
tary, junior high school, and. senior 
high school, in Latin America and inter- 
American affairs. 

The following publications might be 
of assistance in planning a Pan Amer- 
ican Day fete. Write to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C., and 
please order by number. 

1. Pan American Day. Its origin and 
significance; suggestions for observance. 

5. Ask Me Another. A-quiz on the 
American Republics. 

8. Pan America’s Reception. Pageant 
produced by the Raymond School, 
Washington, D, C. Primary Grades. 

9. Christ of the Andes. A play by 
Eleanor Holston Brainard. 

10. Let Us Be Friends. A play by 
Glenna C. Fogt. Suitable for seventh 
and eighth grades. 

_ Note: The observance of Pan Amer- 
ican Day offers opportunities for writ- 
ing and presenting original material. 
The Pan American Union would appre- 
ciate receiving the scripts and perform- 
ance details of any such work. 

It is suggested that teachers plan- 
ning Pan American Day programs con- 
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Day — April 14 


sult their local public and _ school 
libraries for material prepared in pre- 
vious years. 
Other Publications 
Children of the Other Americas. A 
comprehensive bibliography for the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. Avail- 


able without charge. 
Slides and Films on Latin America. 


A list of titles and sources. Available | 


without charge. 

Special Series for Young Readers. Ten 
booklets especially written for junior 
high school age pupils. $.05 apiece. 


The Pan American Union; The Pan | 


American Highway; The Panama Canal; 
The Araucanians; The Incas; Cabeza de 
Vaca; Pizarro; General San Martin; The 
Guano Islands of Peru; The Snake Farm 
at Butantan, Brazil. 

Holidays and Festivals. Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and Panama. $.05 apiece. 


14 Traditional Spanish Songs from | 


Texas by Gustavo Duran. $.30. 


The Americans — A Panoramic View. | 
Major historical facts, principal geo- | 
graphic features, forms of government, | 


products, and industries, transportation 
facilities, and educational systems. 32 
pages illustrated. $.05. 

Pan America in Poster Stamps. Sheet 
of 24 poster stamps in color, of the 
American Republics with an album for 


mounting. The packet contains a map | 


and descriptive material on the Amer- 
icas. Primarily for younger pupils. $.15. 
An order of 20 or more reduces the 
price to $.10. 

Who's Who on Postage Stamps. A 
series of illustrated booklets containing 
biographies of men and women whose 
portraits appear on Latin American 
postage stamps. Booklets are now avail- 
able on Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, and Cuba. $.10. 

National Heroes of Latin America. A 
brief biographical sketch of the national 
hero of each country, with a list of 
Latin American independence days. 
$.10. 

Flags and Coats of Arms of the 
American Republics. Booklet containing 
brief descriptions and historical sketches 
of the national flags and seals of the 21 
republics and a sheet of color reproduc- 
tions of the flags and seals. $.10. 

Some Folk Songs and Stories of the 
Americas. $.15. 

Some Latin American Festivals and 
Folk Dances. $.10. 

Contemporary Art in Latin America. 
A packet of 32 photographs (6x9) 
showing the work of Latin American 
painters and sculptors, with an article 
on Latin American art. $.25. 
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when you use 


VISUAL 
LEARNING 
GUIDES 


for 25 important Social 
Studies Sound Films 


*Visual Learning Guides, pub- 
lished by the National Audio-Vis- 
ual Council, are four-page folders 
designed to accompany the show- 
ing of your classroom films. Send 
for samples today to see how the 
Guides—prepare students for the 
film material, furnish a test of 
significant facts covered in the 
showing of the film, provide an 
incentive to further study. 

Visual Learning Guides in the Sociol 


Studies field accompany selected Encyclo- 
poedia Britannica (Erpi) 16 mm. films. 


A few of the important 
titles in this group ore: 


“Industrial Revolution” _ 

“The Airplane Changes 
World Map” 

“Argentina” 

“Kentucky Pioneers” 

“City Woter Supply” 

“People of Hawaii” 

And there are 19 additional Guides for 

vital Secial Studies topics! 


Visual Learning Guides also supplement 
U. S$. Office of Education films 
Army and Novy Films 
£. -) it s.: . 





(Erpi) Files 


7 , 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic Bookshop 


Exclusive Distributor for Notional Audio 
Visual Council Learning Guides. 
Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
Please send me folder and samples of No- 
tional Audio-Visual Council Visual Leorn- 
ing Guides for groups checked below: 

CO Social Studies group 

C) Latin American group 

© Health Education 

©) Pre-Flight Training 

0 Pre-Induction Courses 


Name 
School 
Address 
Ce aneemeee BE. See Ma... 
Stete 
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EVERY STUDENT IN YOUR CLASS SHOULD HAVE 
HIS OWN COPIES OF THESE HELPFUL BOOKS 


x Each book was edited and published by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
for classroom use and home reading. 








$1.06 


25¢ to S0¢ Each 


NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 
10 or More—A Real SAVING For You. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


F A @raphic story of how our 
Bi; laws are made and the men 
: who make them. Provides a 

gallery seat in Congress for 


each of your pupils. Pub- 


still up to date except for 


SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur thet was Rome” by 
Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the Eagles” 
and “A Slave of Cataline,” ete. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is in in 


original drawings. 
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Mid-Semester Review Test 
For English Classes 


1. WRITERS AND THEIR WORK 
Underline the phrase which fills out 


each sentence correctly. 


1. In the poem “The Windhover; 
the following beautiful phrase occurs: 
(a) “Milton! Thou shouldst be living 
at this hour”; (b) “She came as quiet 
as a ghost”; (c) “I caught this mom- 
ing morning's minion —" 

2. “Thou Shalt not Take the Name 
of the Lord Thy God in Vain” was 
written by (a) Irvin Cobb; (b) Albert 
Richard Wetjen; (c) Franz Werfel; 
(d) Nancy Hale. 

8. “Portrait: Old South” is a rem- 
iniscence about the grandmother of 
a famous author named; (a) C. §. 
Forester; (b) Katherine Anne Porter; 
(c) Grace Flandrau; (d) Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon. 


4. Two authors who have recently 


ATTEN pea? 
il) | I} al lished several years ago but the headlines. 32 pages. Illustrated wi:h many 
ple 


listing of 76th Congress. appeared in Scholastic wrote about 


George Washington and a namesake 
of his under the titles: (a) Van Loon's 
WATCH YOUR P.Q. tesa | Lives and “The Walls Came a-Tumblin’ 
THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE Seti aati Down”; (b) Between the Dark and the 
The oy 4 of the civilization of angient Athens ality Quotient) provides help- ee. y Daylight and “Mrs. Shaw’s Profession”; 


by Paul Agard, professor of Greek, Experi- ful information for young peo- , 
mental College, University of Wisconsin, Helps ple on ways to improve their > (c) “Map of My Country” and Three 


fy — $y er oe o oe Times I Bow; (d) “The Evil People and 
trated with many photographs. ority —. —_ bully- ye Ee the Good” and Thunderhead. 
ing, ete. pages. 
Original price was 35¢ @ copy. - 3 5. Big Doe's Girl learned how to 
Original price was 25¢ « copy. . 

a teach music from (a) a conservatory; 

——— (b) a strange little girl; (c) her 
HOW TO PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK ; (d r father. 
aC ¢ AMATEUR BROADCASTERS‘ HANDBOOK mother; (d) her father 

“ A handbook of photoplay 


analysis and enjoyment. De- A 64-page “Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- ll. WORDS AND THEIR MEANINGS 


| ay for —_ sone use. ofl grevidin i pico reap Grestione th 
elps your studenté to en- or successful schoo oadcasts. eal for 
joy and evaluate the best mo- teaching radio appreciation. Helpful ideas for Match the column of words on the 
ton (a mage: gg! to as pny I eres. . ~— e chapters. left with that on the right, putting syn- 
photoplay club. ages— any diagrams end illustrations. 
sections. 4 onyms together: 
Original price was S0¢ a copy. 


32 


pages. Original price was 25¢ @ copy. 
nd Original price 25¢ a copy 
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. prognosticating 
isolated 

. morose 
ponderous 
subtly 


mail| ©=Original price was 25¢ a copy. 








LAND OF LIBERTY 
A richly illustrated re- 


P : onal study. of U. S. be- 
A group of essays on art appreciation covering re the war. Takes your 


such topics as: The novel, the short story, 4 
poetry, the essay, the drama, sculpture, archi- os tour of U. S. amplified 
tecture, and painting. Each essay written by « of 128 pages with . obscure 
specialist in his field. A valuable teaching aid lustrations —- photographs. 


for high school English claeses. 32 pages. and pictorial maps. At- Saeed a4 
tractive paper cover. FBS lll. LITERATURE ON THE WAR 


Original price SOc a copy. we 1. The British Isles, according to 
pet nw ee wt ww we ne eee ew nt ee ew ew ee ener =" Hector Bolitho, are not the same te 
I SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP — 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. day as they were before the arrival 
I 1 enclose $—____ for the following SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publications listed in this ad: of 
| ——*oples of CONGRESS AT WORK 2. “If, by dying we save a thatched 
| ——copies of SWORD OF SER. cottage in Scotland” is a line from 4 
GESTUS poem by 

8. Cramped quarters, better food, 
skill in life-saving, and dangerous work 
all belong to the life of men on —— 


ENJOYING THE ARTS 


OID NB 


Original price was 35¢ @ copy. 
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Westward around the world 
The wheel of night and day 
Rolls: we are homeward bound 
The longest way, 


Whom gazers on the stars 
How long advised in vain, 
Till unremitting wars 
Struck down our slain; 


Yet, steady eye and breath, 
We travellers with the sun 
Go to meet wounds and death 
Ere we have done, 


To find in some strange land, 
Though darkness how! derision, 
Desperate and hand-to-hand 

One moment’s vision 


Of Man who can be free, 
Achieving all he planned— 
And wrest the victory 

From his own hand 


ILLIAM ROSE BENET was a 
lieutenant in the first World War. 
Now he is fifty-six and he is fighting 
the battles of this war with poetry. His 
vigorous challenges, attacks and com- 
ments appear most often in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, of which he 
has long been a contributing editor. 
He comes of fighting stock. His 
grandfather, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
was chief of the Ordnance De- 
partment of the United States Army. 
His father was inspector of ordnance 
in the Army. However, William Rose 
and his brother Stephen Vincent showed 
during their student days in Yale, from 


POEMS to remember 


THE HARD WAY HOME 
By William Rose Benet 


4 


NS my, 


A 


Where also Man’s dark heart 
Plans solely to destroy, 
Striking whole folk apart 
From life and joy. 


Ask of the sands of the shore 
Or of the fleeing foam 

Why we must take once more 
The long road home! 


In all that wars gainsay, 
Seed of the Sun is curled— 
Going the long hard way 
West round the world; 


And so the soldiers know— 

Green dusk or glimmering foam— 
For the World’s sake they go 

The hard way home! 


Reprinted by permission of the poet, The 
Saturday Review of Literature, and Alfred 
A. Knopf. 


which William was graduated in 1907, 
that their interest was largely literary. 
How could they have helped it? They 
were young in a period when new ideas 
about poetry were in the air, when 
everyone was expressing his ideas about 
it or trying his hand at writing it. Wil- 
liam Rose Benét was one of those who 
succeeded. 

His first book, Merchants from Ca- 
thay, was published in 1913. It was a 
young poet's book, filled with the 
dreams and experiences of youth and 
tinged with the exotic romance which 
the title indicates. In his next book, 
Falconer of God, and in The Burglar 
of the Zodiac, 1918, he is closer to the 
world about him, to smoke, fog, and 
skyscraper. His social sympathy and 
his humor are more obvious. But a poet 
can possess both a social conscience 
which wrestles with the problems of 
his age and a feeling of identity with 
the more romantic past. Such a poet 
was his second wife, Elinor Wylie, and 
such a poet, though less markedly so, 
is William Rose Benét. This conflict is 
most evident in the most mystical of his 


17 


volumes, Starry Harness, which ap- 
peared in 1933. The Dust Which Is 
God, 1941, is an interesting novel in 
verse, to some extent an autobiography. 

Anyone who likes to write poetry or 
who is interested in poets and whether 
they think and feel any differently from 
other men will find the following pas- 
sage revealing. It is taken from Benét’s 
preface to his volume, Man Possessed. 
“To the potential poet — that is, to any- 
one sensitive to experience — to anyone 
with the curse in his or her blood that 
intensifies experience and makes mo- 
ments beautiful or terrible beyond the 
comprehension of the cool, outside ob- 
server . . . there are a thousand pic- 
tures behind the retina that will never 
be painted, there are a thousand plas- 
tic shapes of beauty that haunt dream 
and waking, there .is music that will 
never be scored and many poems every 
day that will never be written.” 

The stanzas reprinted here are part 
of a longer poem. It is based on a news 
dispatch which appeared in The New 
York Times about. our flyers in the 
Pacific: “They are homeward bound the 
long, hard way, westward around the 
world.” There is poetry in that dis- 
patch and Benét saw it. And so he 
wrote a poem in which he pictures first 
the attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
early days of the war, then our flyers 
going westward across the Pacific — all 
the classes and races of the United 
States united in one prayer: 

“This job’s to do; lqt’s get it done 

once and for all; then — home!” 
Then followed these concluding stan- 
zas with their hope that the war will 
end the long conflict between Man’s 
dreams of freedom and achievement and 
his wars to enslave and destroy. 





PUNCTUATION 


WHEN IS A HYPHEN? 


Meet the liaison officer for punctuation 


A CENTURY or so ago when I was 
in high school, a crazy conundrum 
went the rounds: “Why is a mouse 
when it spins?” — the equally crazy an- 
swer being “The higher the fewer.” A 
somewhat more sensible form of it is, 
“When is a hyphen?” to which the 
answer is, “The fewer the better.” An 
illustration of this tendency has been 
the gradual disappearance of the hy- 
phen as well as the diaresis (the two 
dots over the second vowel) from 
cooperation. “Coop” bothers a good 
many people but it’s here to stay. 

The only uses of the hyphen with 
which we need concern ourselves in 
this article are, first, in hitching to- 
gether compound ‘words, and second, 
in indicating, at the end of a line, that 
a word is unfinished and that there's 
more to come. Inasmuch as this second 
use involves the whole awkward ques- 
tion of just where syllable breaks should 
come, it will give us a little more 
trouble than the first. 

In fact, inconsistency is so general 
in the hyphenating of compound words 
that personal preference seems often to 
be the deciding factor. 

Modern authorities seem to be com- 
ing more and more to the position that 
the hyphen should be used only when 
essential for either appearance or clear- 
ness. That is, take a compound word 
like scorecard or wallflower. Jot it down 
first as one word, and if it looks all 
right leave it. If it looks too peculiar 
—as “forwardpass” would — separate it 
into two words. Used as a noun, a com- 
pound word is usually clear enough, 
but when it thinks it might just as well 
be an adjective, a dizzy situation some- 
times results and a hyphen may have 
to be sent for. For instance, “She has 
a book worm viewpoint.” There you 
have four nouns in a row. Put a hyphen 
between book and worm, and write 
viewpoint as one word — “bookworm” 

too, if your eye can take it — and the 
‘ average reader will be more comfort- 
able. 

Other illustrations of this adjectival 
use are: a high-school building, press- 
gang ways, strong-arm work, street-car 
fare, a dark-horse possibility, west-side 
shows. All of these are capable of being 
read rather ridiculously wrong if the 
hyphen is misplaced or left out. And 
occasionally you run into a thing like 
“lady killer” which changes its entire 
personality and indeed its sex when it 
assumes a hyphen. 


The little nuisances appear perhaps 
most frequently with numerals: forty- 
two, three-quarters, a fifty-gun two- 
decker, a five-year plan, a nineteenth- 
century dictator (some of these are of 
course similar to the adjectival ones 
above). Note how important the hy- 
phen becomes in “forty two-dollar 
watches.” 

This suggests that often a combina- 
tion like “first class” does or does not 
rate a hyphen, depending on the way 
it is used. “The first class, that morn- 
ing, had a first-class time at the ex- 
pense of the new teacher.” 

Compounds of more than_two ele- 
ments are usually safe bets for hyphens: 
master-at-arms, The Book-of-the-Month 
Club, a behind-the-scenes role, a hit- 
and-run driver, Bolivia-for-Bolivians. 
But what shall we do with hybrids 
like “ex-Vice President,” “Pan American- 
Grace,” “the proposed Nickel Plate- 
Lackawanna merger’? The hyphen 
somehow wobbles off its target in all 
three of these. The only solution I 
know of is to revamp the sentence 
somehow. For example, “the former 
Vice President.” 
~ A participle modified by an adjective 
(high-spirited) or by a noun (canvas- 
covered); a noun modified by a noun 
(sea-urchin, or time-limit); two nouns 
or two adjectives stuck together (a 
Senate-House committee, an _ intellec- 
tual-literary atmosphere); prefixes like 
anti-Nazi, intra-hemisphere, extra-social 
—these are all good customers in the 
hyphen market. 

Yet when you pick up your daily 
newspaper you will find non-hyphen- 
ated examples in practically all of these 
groups. I think the reason for this is 
that in preparing type for the wide 
columns of a standard book or maga- 
zine, the linotype by a magical device 
is able to distribute the letters so evenly 
that the average eye can seldom tell 
that the operator has juggled the spac- 
ing to make it come out even. This is 
probably one reason linotype operators 
have been known to take a drink; and 
perhaps had something to do, unless I 
am misinformed, with the inventor's 
having to spend his declining years in 
a sanitarium. The newspaper columns, 
however, being narrow, give the opera- 
tor less room to juggle. And he gets so 
tired manufacturing hyphens for the 
ends of lines that he throws out almost 
all the rest, 

That brings us squarely against the 





By ALFRED H. HOLT 


problem of syllabication (the seven- 
dollar word, “syllabification,” is no 
longer the preferred form). Here I 
want to try to hammer together some 
rough-and-ready rules to help you keep 
fairly regular margins in your type- 
writing adventures. Let’s not bother 
with all possible cases — Webster does 
this very fully in the preface to the 
Unabridged. For instance, the break in 


‘about is a-bout, but don’t do it. Simi- 


larly, bank-er, on-ly, “eve-ry — don't 
worry about them. Stop and think that 
the hyphen takes up one of the two 
spaces, and that if you can’t squeeze 
one more letter into that margin you 
shouldn’t have begun the word at all 
on that line. Never carry over less than 
three letters. 

However, we hunt-and-peck expo- 
nents still must do things about ragged 
margins. The two most important points 
to remember, are: (1) most words with 
double consonants in them have a sy!- 
lable break between those two conso- 
nants (this is of course not true when 
the two consonants make but a single 
sound, as gn in sign-ing); and (2) 
suffixes like -ing,*-ish, and -able are 
separated from the rest of the word 
(except in cases like drop-ping and 
compel-ling, where the final consonant 
is doubled before adding the -ing). The 
first of these rules will appeal to you 
as sensible, and so will the -ish and 
-able one. Check over this list and see 
how naturally the hyphen falls into 
place in all of these: mis-sion, rob-ber, 
con-demn, suc-ces-sor, moun-tain, prac- 
tical, in-fan-try, con-nec-tion, produc- 
tive, detec-tive, cor-res-pon-dent, as-sis- 
tant, mat-ting, perish-able. 

But the -ing is tricky. You just have 
to grin and bear it when you see tak- 
ing, mat-ing, delug-ing, wast-ing, for 
they are correctly divided. The trouble 
li@re is, as you see, with the verbs 
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which have had to drop a final e before 
adding the -ing. 

In general, a syllable starts with a 
consonant; e.g., bri-dle, ti-tle, fa-tal, sea- 
son, na-ked (but baked:is never di- 
vided), pro-claim, pro-gress (vb.) pro- 
ject (vb.). The syllable break in the last 
three is clearly dependent on the pro- 
nunciation. When the o is short, as in 
proc-lamation, prog-ress (noun), and 
proj-ect (noun), the hyphen, sensibly 
enough, follows the consonant. And 
that leads us to the rule that “a con- 
sonant between two vowels goes into 
the earlier syllable when the first vowel 
is short and is at all accented.” Exam- 
ples are: prod-uct, med-itative, char-ity, 
pres-ent (noun), sep-arate. Easily re- 
membered exceptions to this rule are 
terminations pronounced as one sylla- 
ble, such as -cial, -tial, -sion, -tion, 
-cious, and -tious (spe-cial, ini-tial, vi- 
sion, prohibi-tion, pre-cious, ambi- 
tious). 

As far back as 1854, a gentleman 
named G. P. Quackenbos pointed out 
that the historic British rule for sylla- 
bication ignored pronunciation. Web- 
ster maintains that “the very purpose 
of dividing words into syllables, in 
writing, is fo lead the learner to a just 
pronunciation.” 

An illustration of this is the word 
in’-va-lid, which may also be in-val’-id, 
depending on the accent. 

England raises a difficult point. 
Neither En-gland nor Eng-land repre- 
sents accurately the pronunciation, 
though the latter is preferred by Web- 
ster. Perhaps the moral is: don’t try to 
cut England in two. A fellow named 
Schicklgruber has been trying to for 
some years without conspicuous suc- 
cess. 

Finally, if you are writing a short 
story, don’t let your hero get into an 
imbroglio in a seraglio as a result of 
drinking cognac. Because experts dis- 
agree on all three of them. And Web- 
ster, I fear, even disagrees with him- 
self. Remarking that “certain letters or 
combinations in foreign words, into 
which the sound of consonant y enters, 
are kept in the same syllable,” Web- 
ster proceeds to put the gl .in one syl- 
lable, the io in the other, thus: seragl-io, 
imbrogl-io. His rule would seem to call 
for sera-glio and imbro-glio. On the 
other hand, Webster recognizes that 
the o of co-gnac is not short, Always 
avoid creation of syllables that arouse 
false expectations or that appear ridicu- 
lous; e.g., hide-ous, or pun-ctuation. 

This article has admittedly just 
scratched the surface. English has so 
many disputed pronunciations that there 
are inevitably, by very definition of 
Purpose, many disputes about syllabi- 
cation. . 
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c= a change in weather change 
our destinies? Answering this 
question may make an interesting 
story, and this is what Marilyn Spaf- 
ford has done. 


It was raining very hard. Every drop 
seemed like a bucketful. It had rained 
for two days now — continuously. The 
newspaper said it was the worst rain- 
storm Kansas had seen in years. 

* * * 


Dan Miller was the happiest man in 
the world. He had just got out of. the 
Kansas State Prison and was going 
home after five long years. He remem- 
bered well the hours and hours spent 
making plans for his escape. He re- 
membered the night he had set for his 
break. He had known exactly when to 
slip out of line and into the shadows 
as the guards marched their prisoners 
back to their cells after the evening 
mes’. And he had known the time to 
run to the gate and pull the fake gun 
on the guards. It was so simple! 

Then he remembered how the rain 
had started on that important night and 
had made the roads and field slick and 
slimy. He was no fool —he wasn’t go- 
ing to leave a trail an inch deep in the 
mud for the guards to follow. No-— 
he was too smart. He blushed as he 
remembered how the following morn- 
ing the warden had come to him and 
told him he was going to go free, his 
innocence was proven. How he loved 
the rain! If it had not rained, he would 
have made that break and been a hunt- 
ed man for his remaining years, or 
even returned to prison. Yes, he was 
the happiest man in the world. 

* * * 


The rain fell with ever-increasing 
fury. 

*~ * *” 

The Gregorys were a hard-working 
family, and their small farm flourished. 
Everything went smoothly in the family 
until the children began to be dissatis- 
fied with the small community. They 
wanted to go to California. But Sam 
Gregory was a determined man. He put 
his foot down. He was not going to 





throw away all his hard work, for he 
knew he could not get what the farm 
was worth from any buyer. He would 
not go; the children would not stay. 
One of the two had to give in or the 
family would break up. 

As the rain continued, the rivers 
swelled and on the second day of rain 
the banks broke. A torrent of gushing 
water flooded the farms on either side. 
The crops on the Gregory farm were 
ruined beyond saving. 

With this misfortune the Gregorys 
were united; for tl. » had all their crops 
insured. With all their hard work de- 
stroyed and the thought of years of 
work spent in repairing the damage, 
Sam Gregory decided to go West with 
his children. Their savings and the in- 
surance money were enough to take 
the family to California and place them 
in business. 

* x ~ 

Janey Atkins was crying her heart 
out, but her sobs could not be heard 
above the sound of the rain pounding 
on the windows. She would never for- 
get this day. She had received a letter 
from Bill last week asking her to meet 
him in Chicago today. He had said that 
this was his last leave and he wanted 
to ask her something very important. 
Now because of the weather, because 
the trains were not running, because the 
telephone and telegraph wires were 
down she could not get to him. 

Several days later when Bill Carter 
boarded the transport, anyone who had 
been looking closely might have seen 
him toss a small object into the water. 
It sparkled brightly as it caught the 
rays of the sun. Why keep the silly 
thing? Janey hadn’t met him in Chicago. 
She hadn’t even tried to let him know 
she wasn’t coming. If she had done 
that, he wouldn’t have wasted five 
precious hours waiting for her. What 
was there to fight for, now there was 
no one waiting for his return? With a 
shrug of his shoulders he went below 
deck. 

* * » 
As quickly as it had started, the rain 
ceased and the sun shone brightly 
Marilyn Spafford, 17 
Modesto (Cal.) High School 
Gladys Swearingen, Teacher 








SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 
|. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Here are some statements about 
“Thunderhead.” Mark those which are 
true with a T, false ones with an F. 


1. Goblin set off for the Buckhorn 
Hills because he heard Nell calling him. 

2. In his travels into the hills, Gob- 
lin always remained on the same side of 
the river. 

3. The Eagle which attacked Goblin 
was as big as he was. 

4. Goblin killed the bird by biting off 
its leg. 


ll. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF 
CHARACTER? 


Katherine Anne Porter’s picture of 
her grandmother is so clear that you 
should find no difficulty in underlining 
the best completing word or phrase in 
each of the following sentences. 

1. During the Reconstruction period 
Grandmother (a) blithely pretended 
that all was well; (b) faced her situa- 
tion honestly and without pretense; (c) 
complained bitterly at her deprivations. 

2. Grandmother's table furnishings 
represented (a) things she had hoarded; 
(b) whatever was left from times past; 
(c) only the very finest china. 

8. Grandmother always regarded 
poverty as (a) her natural state; (b) 
something which did not exist; (c) an 
unnatural interruption of her normal 
fate. 

4. With her children and grandchil- 
dren, Grandmother was (a) strict and 
unyielding; (b) over-indulgent; (c) an 
ineffectual disciplinarian. 


iil. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Some of the ideas below are derived 
from “There’s a Nation”; others are 
ahsurd or inappropriate. Check the ap- 
propriate ones. 

a. Freedom is the principle back of 
our war efforts. 

b. The children are the real heroes of 
this war. 

c. Every American citizen is a rep- 
resentative of the nation as a whole. 

d. Names are of no significance as 
far as nationalities are concerned. 

e. There is strength in unanimity. 


IV. WHAT A LIFE! 
Fill the blanks in this paragraph 
sketch about William Rose Benet: 
William Rose Benet is now ———__ 
years old. He was graduated from 
in the year 





___- _. He is a brother of the late 
He is now a con- 





tributing editor of 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

According to Benet’s poem, our young 
men must take “the hard way home” in 
order to save the world from future 
wars. How can we at home help them 
to realize this worthy objective? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

If you were a Katherine Anne Porter, 
you would be able to write about your 
own grandmother in a manner which 
would make her interesting to others. 
But even with your own probably lim- 
ited experience, you may be able to 
put your finger on the charm about 
some member of your family. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Why waste words? For each itali- 
cized phrase substitute one word that 
expresses the same thought. All words 
are from “Thunderhead.” 


. fantastic f. insatiable 
. incomprehensible g. predatory 
. taut h. rampart 
. lush i. ferocity 

. foal j. lethal 


1. The savage cruelty of the’ Japanese 
at Bataan will never be forgotten. 

2. Our Pacific fighters must make their 
way through the thick and overgrown vege- 
tation of the jungle. 

8. The message as passed by the censor 
was incapable of being understood. 

4. The soldier was shot when he ap- 
peared on the embankment of the fort. 

5. The rope was drawn tight and firm 
from the tent to the stake. 

6. We must find a way to curb nations 
whose leaders are given to preying upon 
others. 

7. The performer did a series of strange 
and outlandish dances. 

8. The-fumes released by the bomb were 
of deadly quality. 

9. A young horse is a long-legged, awk- 
ward creature for the first few months of 
its life. 





10. A young bird has an appetite that» 


to its parents must seem incapable of being 
satisfied. 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 

derision (dé ri zhiin). Scornful laughter. 

gainsay (gan s&). Contradict; speak 
against. 

euphemistically (& f€ mis ti kal 1é). In 
an agreeable manner (for something dis- 
agreeable). 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


THE SILENCE OF THE SEA. By Vercors. 


This brief novel by an unknown av- 
thor is new in our bookstores, but it 
has already been published twice. In 
1942 it appeared in Paris, printed un- 
derground and circulated at deadly 
peril. Then it came out in London. Now 
available to us, The Silence of the Sea 
proves that in France men are willing 
to die to be able to express their feel- 
ing. Whoever the author may be, he 
risked his life to proclaim to the world 
the undying spirit of France. 

The story concerns a Frenchman and 
his daughter, living quietly with their 
books after the occupation. A German 
officer is quartered with them. He comes 
to their door each night in civilian 
clothes and talks into the total silence 
they maintain against him. As far as 
they are concerned, the German is not 
there. But the young man is not of- 
fended. He admires their love for their 
country. He, too, has always loved 
France. As a musician, he had always 
dreamed of living in France, and now 
he thinks of himself not as a conqueror 
but as a collaborator. Night after night, 
speaking against the silence, he recounts 
his beautiful dream of Germany's pro- 


tection of France. 


Then he goes to Paris where he meets 
the German occupation forces and hears 
them tell their plans for the future of 
France. Winning her over was to be 
but the first step of her utter ruin, spir- 
itual and national. They laugh at the 
young musician’s dream. “We aren't 
musicians,” they say. “We have the 
chance utterly to destroy France, and 
destroy her we will.” 

“All I have said, you must forget,” the 
young man cries out, addressing the 
father and daughter after his retur. 
Then, unable to face life, he volunteers 
for dangerous active service. 


THE GREEN PASTURES. By Merc Con- 
nelly. 


Here is the story of the Negro race 
that emerges from its folklore, colored 
by the experience of generations of 
simple faith and humble joys and sor- 
rows. But it is also a story of the human 
race. The scene where the Children 
of Israel set ‘out across the plain to the 
Promised Land evokes a profound emo- 
tion. Only a great play can give its 
audience’ such moments, and this one 
is great. 
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SHORT STORY 21 


THUNDE RHEAD 


THERE: S20 come. caene om Oe 
range as the speed of the year- 
lings running like deer on the 
crests and ridges; no such wild 
irresponsible, prankish fun, such 
flinging of small bodies across 
ravines, such races on the straight- 
ways, such tossing of heads, such _ 
frisking of heels. A yearling has 
little weight to carry. He is all 
long, piston-like legs, ragged hair, 
and wide, nervous eyes. He learns 
to jump all natural obstacles, he 
learns the free gallop down the 
steep mountainside; learns to pick 
his way at top speed over stony 
ground studded with shrubs and 
badger holes. And so begins the 
development of chest and haunch 
muscles, and of staying power, 
and of heart. 

For Goblin there was more than 
fun and freedom galloping over 
the green grass on the Saddle 
Back. With the first breath he drew, 
standing alone on a rise of ground look- 
ing south, a new personality entered 
into him, and it was so keen an excite- 
ment that his body tingled. It filled 
him to bursting with heat and power 
and fierceness. It drove him. He began 
investigating the range. His legs 
stretched out with a long powerful 
clutch. The pasterns bounced him a 
little at each step, so that he went as if 
on springs. He trotted tirelessly the 
length of the Saddle Back. 

Movement came into the grass. It 
rippled like watered silk as the blades 
became long enough to bend and 
spring with the wind. Rabbits -were 
thick in it, browny-gray now, having 
shed their white fur. They hid in their 
burrows or in the rocks, invisible 
against the stone, and at the slightest 
alarm, shot away, their great leaps 
carrying them over the tall grasses like 
small kangaroos. 

Goblin climbed the peaks to stand, 
his nostrils tremulous for every scent 
that came, his ears so alertly pricked 
that they caught sounds from miles 
away. 

Facing the ranch the same quivering 
ran through Goblin at the sight and the 
scent of it. It was Nell. Nell and the 
oats. Nell and the oats and the ranch 


and the hay mangers where he had 


found shelter and food in the winter 
storms. 

His heart had been won — half his 
heart. The other half ——! 

His quivering ceased. He turned 


As a colt called the Goblin, 
Thunderhead goes adventuring 
and comes home chastened 


away and searched the plains and the 
high mountains to the south. His nos- 
trils flared, tremulous for wind-mes- 
sages from Colorado, from the jagged 
peaks of the Buckhorn Hills, from the 
high plateaus that lay beyond them. 

He dropped his head and pawed the 
earth. He began to circle with his nose 
low, snaking along the ground. He 
broke out of the circle and climbed 
again — to the highest peak. 

He faced the ranch and immediately 
the trembling began. A long cry 
reached him, faint with the distance. 
Just Rob shouting to Gus — then a dog 
barking — But the sounds went shud- 
dering through him, making him 
plunge and prance as if aboyt to rush 
down the hill. 

Then with a grunt and sudden twist 
of his body he turned again. The air 
today was so crystal clear that the 
Buckhorn Hills, etching their fantastic 
outlines against the deep blue of the 
sky, displayed a variety of rugged de- 
tail. The soft breeze came, sweet and 
wild and perfumed, and strange —— 

It was all strange and incomprehen- 
sible — the fierce desire within him to 
leave the ranch that he loved and seek 
out those far and unknown places. 
Something called to the Goblin. He 
answered with a loud neigh, and flung 
himself down the slope. Leveling off, 
he fell into his long springing trot, his 
head thigh, hig nose pointing up, taking 
the way toward the open country and 
the Buckhorn Hills. 

Though in a single afternoon’s play 


BY MARY O’‘HARA 


on the Saddle Back he or any one 
of the yearlings could run twenty 
miles and not know it, he took a 
full week to work his way to the 
foot of the range. There was so 
much to see on the way. So many 
dells and ravines to explore. So 
many hillocks to stand upon, gaz- 
ing and sniffing — so wide a coun- 
try—so many bands of antelope 
and elk. The grass in every meadow 
tasted different. 

Theré were, also, those many 
hours when he stood facing north — 
the ranch, And his body would be- 
come taut, and that tingling and 
quivering would go all through 
him. 

Horses often appear to move as 
if propelled by their unconscious, 
rather than their conscious minds. 

Call them, and they will pay no atten- 
tion but will go on grazing as if they 
had not heard. Walk in the direction 
of the stable and finally disappear out 
of sight — they will continue to graze. 
But slowly they will be working to- 
ward the stable. At length, as if en- 
tirely by accident, they will be there at 
the corral gate, saying, “Well, here we 
are.” 

It was in this fashion that the Goblin 
moved. After his first start southward 
he had just drifted. Now—here he 
was. 

It was the river that interested him. 
He had smelled it for miles before he 
reached it. He liad never seen anything 
like it. It took him a long time to de; 
cide that there was nothing dangerous 
about it, though it moved. It plunged 
and leaped. It hurled itself over rocks. 
It tossed chunks of itself in the air. It 
was alive therefore. It had a voice too. 
Incessantly, it talked, whispered, gur- 
gled, chuckled. 

In an hour he had accepted the fact 
that the river would not attack him. It 
ignored him. Nothing he did altered its 
course or its behavior. He drank from 
it, at last, and the river did not even 
mind that. 

He followed it upward. It was lead- 
ing further into those hills which got 
steeper as they got closer until they 
sheered up, leaning over him. And the 
river was narrower, between higher 
walls. Its voice was a deep roar now. 
Occasionally, looking ahead, he would 
see it coming down over a wall of rock 
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— blue on the slide, a smother of white 
below. 

It must surely have been from the 
observation of horses that the proverb 
was drawn, “The farthest fields always 
look the greenest.” The path on the 
opposite side of the river always 
looked better to Goblin. He crossed 
many times. A leap from one rock to 
another, from there a scuffling plunge 
and a few swimming strokes would get 
him across. Presently it would look bet- 
ter on the side he had left, and he must 
go back. 

So it happened that he was standing 
on a flat rock, just gathering himself to 
leap to another rock in midstream when 
the thing was flung against his legs, so 
terrifying him that he made his leap 
badly, and was swept into the channel, 
and from then on knew nothing but 
the struggle to keep his nose above 
water and claw himself out. 

When he accomplished this he was 
some yards downstream. Even while 
he was shaking himself, his head turned 
to look back. What was it that had hit 
him? He must know. It was still there 
om the rock on which he had been 
standing, and it didn’t move. 

With his ears alert and his eyes fas- 
tened on it, Goblin went back and in- 
vestigated. 

A foal! Not so unlike himself, except 
that instead of being all white, it had 
brown marking on it. It was, in fact, 
like Calico, his piebald Granny. 

Goblin was shuddering all over. The 
foal had no eyes—they had been 
picked out. In half a dozen places 
there were bloody gashes —— 

It was at this moment that he leaped 
to meet the flapping black cloud that 
dropped down upon him from the sky. 
Huge pinions beat about his head. The 
creature was as big as he was himself. 
Goblin emitted the first real scream of 
his life when, for a moment, the terrible 
face looked closely into his own, and 
the great hooked beak drove for his 
eyes. 

Goblin reared and went over back- 
ward, the eagle flailing him with wings, 
beak, and talons. Rolling the narrow 
rocky beach half in and half out of the 
water Goblin struggled to get from un- 
der the creature. When he gained his 
feet, with the instinct of the fighting 
stallion, he darted his head down to bite 
the foreleg of his enemy. He got it be- 
tween his teeth and crunched. 

He was clawed by the other leg, his 
shoulder was raked and gouged. The 
beating wings buffeted his head like 
clubs. He held on. The beak struck him 
again and again. Blood spurted from 
his neck and belly. 

Suddenly it was gone, shooting 
straight upward, then sliding into the 


MARY O’HARA 


Three years ago Scholastic printed 
My Friend Flicka, then a short story 
by Mary O’Hara. Those of you who 
read it will remember what a fine 
story-teller she is, and how she can 
make you feel the magic of the 
Wyoming ranch country and the love 
of a boy for his horse. 

Thunderbead, Mary O’Hara’s sec- 
ond novel is about horses too, and is 
also set in Wyoming on the Mc- 
Laughlin ranch. Like Flicka, this 
new book is destined to become a 
fine motion picture drama. 

Mary O’Hara has come to know 
and love horses at Remount Ranch, 
owned by her husband, a Swedish- 
American. She was born in Brooklyn, 
the daughter of an Episcopal minis- 
ter. For a good portion of her life she 
traveled in Europe with a remark- 
able grandmother and studied music. 
She has composed a Christmas carol 
and several pieces for piano. But her 
love of music has gone hand-in-hand 
with her love of writing. Although 
she began to compose stories very 
young, she won national fame with 
Flicka, her first novel. 








shelter of the pines. Goblin stood alone, 
the thin shank, partly covered with 
fine, closely set feathers, and the curled, 
cold fist-like claw, dangling from his 
teeth. There was a thin, bad-smelling 
blood oozing from the end of it. 

He dropped it and stood shuddering. 
It terrified him. Then, with his in- 
satiable curiosity, he must stoop to 
smell it again. 

Never would he forget that smell. It 
sent him up on his hind legs, snorting. 
His ears were filled with the sound the 
eagle was making—a furious scream- 
ing, “Kark! Kark! Kark!” He leaped 
away from that fatal spot and went 
scrambling over the rocks downstream, 
working away from the river bank to- 
ward easier going. 

The eagle peered from his pine tree. 
He sat on a bare bough, balancing him- 
self on one claw and ene stump and 
his spread wings. His eyes, terrible in 
their far vision and their predatory 
determination, were fastened on the 


SHORT STORY 


colt galloping northward, a white 
streak down the dark brink of the can. 
yon and at last a moving dot on the 
plains, five miles away. 

The Goblin used the speed that he 
had never used before; that had been 
passed down to him by his forbears. 

It was a great run. 

Next morning when the sun rose, the 
Goblin stood comfortably among the 
yearlings of the Goose Bar ranch, turned 
broadside to the delicious penetrating 
rays, snoring softly in peace and bliss- 
ful ease. 

It lasted for a week — the peace and 
the bliss. At the end of the week Goblin 
left the herd of yearlings and drifted 
south again. His terror had changed, as 
all terror should, into knowledge and 
acceptance of a danger; a_ lesson 
learned. And those mountains down 
there exerted an irresistible fascination 
over him. He went more slowly than 
before. 

When at last he reached the rock 
where he had been attacked by the 
eagle it was near the end of July. This 
time there was no piebald foal lying 
across the rock in mid-stream, no mon- 
ster bird in the air. 

He followed the torrent upward un- 
til he could follow it no longer. It filled 
the gorge. Streatns ran over the sides 
of the cliff to join it. In the crevices of 
rock were pockets of snow. The stream 
was choked with the spring floods. It 
pounded and churned. 

Goblin looked at the river a long 
time. He raised his head. What was 
beyond? Up there? His nostrils flared. 
The river and the rock walls were so 
steep and so high that he could no 
longer see the sky, only craggy peaks, 
and ever more of them. But up beyond 
all that was where he must go. 

Cows and horses are by instinct ex- 
pert engineers and will always find the 
easiest way through a mountainous 
country. Goblin detoured from the 
river on the eastern side. He had stiff 
climbing to do but there were breaks in 
the river-walls and running with the 
brood mares on the Saddle Back had 
made him as sure-footed as a goat. 
Hours of hard going brought him at 
length to the last grassy terrace before 
the rocks shot up in an almost sheer 
cliff. The place was like a park with 
clumps of pine and rock, little dells and 
groves; and, scattered at the base of 
the cliff and on its summit, numbers of 
the huge smooth-surfaced stones like 
the one balanced on the top of Castle 
Rock on the Goose Bar ranch. 

Goblin was hungry. He took his 
bearing first, then began to graze. 
Rounding a clump of trees he halted and 
lifted his head sharply. There not * 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Will you be chosen a 
CADET NURSE PLEDGE"? 


You will be given a Lifetime Education 
FREE . . . if you qualify 


THIS YEAR a certain number of high- 
school juniors and seniors will be 
chosen Cadet Nurse “‘Pledges’’—en- 
rolled as future members of the U.S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps—subject to accept- 
ance by a participating nursing school. 

If you are a junior or senior in high 
school with good scholastic standing, 
you may be one of these fortunate 
“Pledges” who will receive a lifetime 
education with pay, in the proud pro- 
fession of nursing. 

The U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps was 
formed by Congress as a wartime meas- 
ure to help relieve the serious shortage 
of graduate nurses. It offers to you, if 
you are accepted as a Cadet, the great 
privilege of serving your country, and 
the opportunity to prepare yourself 
fora secure and distinguished profes- 
sion tomorrow. 

The U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps will 
give you: 

Full education which meets the require- 

ments for graduation in an accredited 

nursing school. Complete tuition and fees 
will be paid. 

Official Cadet;Nurse uniforms for optional 

outdoor wear—summer and winter. 

School uniforms, board and room. 

A regular monthly allowance during the 

period of training. 

In return, you will promise, as a Cadet 
Nurse, to engage in essential nursing 
throughout the war. You may choose 
the field of service. 


High School Juniors and Seniors— 
join the girls who plan to serve. 
Wear the Cades Nurse Pledge Pin. 


See if you Qualify to be a Cadet Nurse “Pledge” 


Fill out and mail the coupon below to 
the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, 
Box 88, New York, N. Y. , 

You will receive a list you can check 
and return to find out whether you 
have the necessary requirements to be 
a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.” You will also 
receive complete details about being 
chosen a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.” 





Pledge Pin—This is the attractive 
pin in the form of a Maltese Cross 
you will receive from the U.S. 
Public Health Service if you are 
accepted as a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.” 





If your answers on this check list show 
you have the necessary qualifications, 
the Office of the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service in 
Washington, D. C., will send you the 
Cadet Nurse Pledge pin that you can 
wear now to tell everyone you are 
“pledged” —ready to train as a Cadet 
Nurse after you graduate this June. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN BE CHOSEN A CADET NURSE “PLEDGE” 
U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, Box 88, New York, New York. 


~ Please send me full information on how to become a U.S. Cadet Nurse “Pledge,” 


check list of qualifications. 


Name 
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International News 


BRIEFING BEFORE THE BATTLE. A FINAL MEETING OF U. S$. AIRMEN 
BEFORE A RAID. “WAGGLES,” THE MASCOT, TAKES IT ALi IN. 


The Golden Goose and Teamwork 


American bombing is strategic 
bombing. Its aim is to cripple 
the enemy’s industrial power, 
and destroy much of his eco- 
nomic strength. To do this we 
must bomb specific targets such 
as factories, oil refineries, air- 
craft plants and the like. This 
calls for precision bombing from 
high altitudes where flak and 
fighter opposition is lessened. 

What makes this type of high 
precision bombing possible? 
Much credit must go to skilled 
pilots, bombardiers, and naviga- 
tors. 

The Forts and Liberators 
with their long range, high alti- 
tude, and large bomb capacity 
are also an important factor 
in the success of our raids. 

And credit must be given to 
the uncanny accuracy of the 
“Golden Goose,” the American 
super-bombsight. 

But the main thing which 
makes precision bombing so ef- 
fective is the high degree of 
teamwork of the Bomber Com- 
mand. 

From the momentthe bomb- 
ing mission is planned, until all 
the planes land in their base, 
every detail of the attack fol- 
lows a carefully drawn blue- 
print. 


Here is how a typical bomb- 





ing mission would be carried 
out. We are at a Bomber Com- 
mand in England. Mission 42 
has been scheduled. 

The target for today has al- 
ready been chosen by a target 
priority board which decides 
what branch of Germany’s war 
industries must be attacked at 
any given time. The target for 
Mission 42 is the Erker ball- 
bearing plant near Berlin. - 


Planning the Details 


Once the target is chosen, 
the operational staffs at Air Di- 
visional headquarters plan the 
details of the attack. They de- 
cide what fighter support will 
be needed, how many bombers 
will take part in the flight, 
what routes shall be followed 
back and forth, what the bomb- 
ing altitudes will be, and finally, 
they fix the zero hour. 

Each detail must be worked 
out in terms of planes, men, 
bombs, fuel; and in minutes and 
seconds, and even rounds to be 


Finally the blueprint is com- 
plete. 

By teletype the Combat Or- 
der for Mission 42 is speeded to 
the various Bomber and Fighter 
groups that are to take part in 
the attack. 





At the briefing room of each 
Bomber Group headquarters, 
the pilots, bombardiers, naviga- 
tors, and  sergeant-gunners 
gather for instructions. 

Placed before them is a large 
operational map of the target 
area. It is really a photograph 
taken by a reconnaissance plane 
flying seven miles high. 

On this picture the course to 
be flown has been drawn in to, 
over, and away from the target. 


Getting Briefed 


The briefing begins. The fly- 
ers are told what their target is, 
how they will approach it, and 
what particular building is to 
be their aiming point. They are 
also told what fighter support 
will join them, and at what 
time they can expect this sup- 
port. They learn all this from 
the Intelligence Officer, S-2. He 
tells them further, that bombing 
will be done from an altitude 
of 25,000 feet. 

Now the Weather Officer 
takes over. He givgs them the 
exact weather conditions over 
their own base, over their 
course of flight, and lastly, over 
the target itself. 

The Flak Officer points out 
on the map, where the flyers 
can expect the heaviest concen- 
trations of ack-ack fire, and at 
what height this fire is most 
effective. 

The navigators copy the 
course on their maps. The bom- 
bardiers study the target pic- 
tures. The radio operators get 
the call signals of the day — on 
rice paper so that they can be 
eaten in case of capture. 

The briefing is over. Pilots 
and crews man their planes. 
Soon each bomber group is air- 
borne. 


Automatic Egg-laying 

Through anti-aircraft fire and 
fighter opposition, the B-17s 
and B-24s fight their way to the 
target. The bomb bay doors 
grind open. 

Now the bombardier and the 
“Golden Goose” go to work. 
The bombardier locates the tar- 
get in his sight. The sight is at 
work computing speed and drift 
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bombsight. After that, in the 20 
to 30 seconds bombing run, 00 
human hand touches the con 


sight close together and meet 
directly on the target. Instantly, 
an electric impulse releases the 
bombs. 

A camera begins to take 
photos every six seconds. There 
it is! The bombs strike. The 
navigator makes an entry in his 
logbook: “Objective bombed, 
25,000. feet.” 

The bombers wheel around to 
return to their bases. 
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High School Girls Can 


Be Nurse Corps Pledges 


Now you can prepare to join the 
U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps while 
you are still in high school. The UV. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge Program, 
sponsored jointly by the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the National Nurs- 
ing Council for War Service, calls for 
the pledging of qualified junior and 
senior high school girls as prospective 
candidates for the Corps. It is planned 
to assure a continuous flow of qualified 
high school students into the nursing 
profession. Full details will be an- 
nounced shortly by the Division of 
Nurse Education, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency. You 
can also obtain information from your 
high school principal. 

To join the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
Pledgees you must have good health, 
and good scholastic standing in the 
junior or senior class of an accredited 
high school. If a girl becomes a Pledgee, 
she will have the opportunity, when she 
graduates, of qualifying as a Cadet 
Nurse. Members of the U. S. Cadet 


Nurse Corps receive complete nursing 
education under all-expense scholar- 
ships covering tuition, fees, room, 
board and school uniform. Monthly al- 
lowances and the official Cadet Nurse 
uniform are provided. 

Pledgees must fill out a special ques- 
tionnaire and be endorsed by their high 
school principal, vocational guidance 
director, or advisory teacher, and by a 
nurse representing the State or Local 
Nursing Council for War Service. 

If an applicant qualifies, she will re- 
ceive, without further check, an attrac- 
tive pledge pin and a membership card 
bearing the Surgeon General’s seal and 
facsimile signature. 
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Mistaken Identity 


An officer approached the young man 
in the neatly-fitting uniform and asked: 
“What's the eighth general order?” 

“I don’t know,” the fellow admitted. 

“Have you ever been on guard duty?” 

“Nope.” 

“You don’t even know enough to say 
‘sir.. What outfit are you in?” the officer 
demanded. 

The fellow blinked. “Why, I’m the 
Coca Cola man.” 


Army and Navy Journal 
Two Rays and a Pa 


At the conclusion of a broadcast of 
Here’s to Romance an eager gentleman 
in the studio audience worked his way 
up to the platform to shake hands with 
orchestra ‘leader Ray Bloch. 

“Great show, Ray,” he beamed. 
“Can't tell you how much I enjoy your 
music. My kids think you're swell, too. 
Would you mind saying hello, if I 
brought them over to meet you?” 

Highly flattered, Bloch assented and 
the youngsters were fetched from the 
rear of the studio. 

“Kids,” the happy father said with 
ceremony, “I want you to meet Ray- 


mond Scott.” 
Harriet Horne in N. ¥. World-Telegram 








Have a Core-Cals So glad you’ re back again 


--.or welcoming a bome-coming aller 


Fighting men look forward to that home-world where friendliness 

and hospitality are summed up in the familiar phrase Have a “Coke”. 

Be sure and get Coca-Cola for your icebox at home. From Atlanta 

to the Seven Seas, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,— 

has become « global symbol of good will and of good living; 
COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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THE RESILIENCY OF 


Armour’s Tested Gut 
MEANS MORE 
POINTS ON 
THE COURT 











It’s the resiliency built in- 
to Armour’s Tested Gut 
which gives that whip-lash 
speed to every shot you 
make. And that resiliency 
is pre-proved by careful 
scientific tests ! 

And despite wartime conditions — you 
can have your racket restrung with the 
same quality strings you’ve always speci- 
fied. So, for pre-proved resiliency ... 
tested performance...insist on Armour’s 
Tested Gut for your next restring job. 


These Six Tested Brands... 
Available at Your Dealer’s Now! 


GOLD STAR + TILDEN JUNIOR + VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL + DAVIS CUP 
TULDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Armour and Company 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


HAVE YOUR RACKET 





For winning speed 
and tough-gut stamina 
ask your stringer for 
VICTOR Gutstrings. 








HE RAISES A RACKET 


WHEN we heard that Don Budge, 
the world’s greatest tennis player, 
was in town the other day, we put away 
our yo-yo, grabbed a notebook and ot aa 
loped over to Madison Square Garden. 

We had a hunch he'd be there. In 
just five hours, he was scheduled to play 
a Red Cross benefit match. And since 
he had just flown in from Lubbock, 
Texas, where he is a lieutenant in the 
Army Air Forces, he'd want a final 
tune-up. But when we walked into the 
Garden, we found nobody but a few 
workmen, an ancient alley cat and a 
character who kept yodeling, “Sh-o-rty.” 

Shorty never showed up, but Don 
did. He walked in with tennis rackets 
sticking out all over him. No one could 
call him handsome — even in the dark 
— despite a magnificent mop of curly 
carrot-colored hair. But you like him 
instantly. You just know he’s a “regular 


y. 

He took us by the arm and steered us 
into the dressing room. There we found 
Ensign Jack Kramer and Pancho Segura, 
our second and third ranking players. 
It was a swell reunion. They started 
kidding each other and talking tennis. 

In between tennis talk and shoe-lace 
tying, we kept serving questions to Don. 
He answered them all quickly and 
smoothly. 

“My favorite stroke? My backhand. 
You know most young players have an 
awful time perfecting this stroke. It isn’t 
a natural movement. But I found it 


easy. 

“Fou see, back in my school days at 
University High in Oakland, California, 
I was crazy about baseball. I threw 
right-handed but batted lefty. When my 
brother, Lloyd, who is a tennis pro, 
started me on tennis, I found the back- 
hand easy because it was like batting 
lefty in baseball.” 

Don’s backhand, incidentally, is the 
best in the world; maybe the best of all 
time. But it wasn’t as a tennis player 
that he was known at University High. 
He was famous as a varsity baseball 
and basketball star. 

We next asked him about the great- 
est thrill of his career. 


“Bringing the Davis Cup back to the - 


United States (1937) after it had been 
away for 11 years. The Davis Cup is 
the emblem of the world’s champion- 
en we were sure hupgry for it. 

took it from England in the 
final ropnd. But Germany gave us our 
hardest fight in the interzone final. Re- 


Don Budge, a regular guy 


member the Von Cramm match? That 
sure was the toughest I have ever had. 

“Von Cramm beat Bitsy (Grant) in 
singles. Then I beat Henner Henkel. 
We took the doubles. But Henner beat 
Bitsy, making it two matches apiece. 
The Davis Cup hinged on that final 
match between Von Cramm and mny- 
self, For both of us knew that England 
would bé'’a cinch to beat in the finals. 

“I was pretty lucky. Thé Baron (Von 
Cramm) took the first two sets, but I 
won the next three.” 

The way Don told it you'd never 
believe he was describing one of the 
greatest and most exciting matches in 
history. 

He didn’t mention that in the fifth 
and deciding set, Von Cramm had him 
five games to two, thus needing only 
one more game to win. While Don was 
sponging his face before changing 
court for the final game, he noticed the 
agony on Captain Walter S. Pate’s face. 
The U. S. non-playing captain was al- 
most ready to burst into tears. 

Don walked over to him, patted him 
on the shoulder and said, “Don’t worry, 
Cap, I won't let you down.” It’s now 
history that he didn’t. When he re- 
turned to court, he leveled the Baron 
with one of the greatest barrages of 
cannonball serves and strokes ever seen. 

As we were walking to the green 
canvas court in the center of the arena, 
we asked Don if he believed that sports 
training is a help to the incoming 
soldier. 

“Yes, sir!” he snapped. “We've found 
that athletes coming into the Army are 
better conditioned and can ‘take it’ bet- 
ter than the non-athletic soldiers. Team- 
work is very important in _ ee 
especially in the Air Corps. And who 
knows more about teamwork than ath- 
letes? — Herman Masin 
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(Continued) 


hundred yards away, close to the base 
of the cliff wall, were two handsome 
bay colts grazing. 

Goblin was quiet for a moment, 
savoring the interest with delight of a 
meeting with some of his own kind. 
Then he whinnied and stamped his 
foot. The colts looked up. With inno- 
cent friendliness they trotted toward 
him. Being a stranger Goblin had to 
discover certain things immediately. 
Were these mares or stallions? Where 
did they come from? Would they be 
friends or enemies? So, just as children, 
meeting, always ask each other, 
What’s your name? How old are you? 
Where do you live? —these colts ex- 
changed information, squealing and 
snorting and jumping about. 

This was interrupted by a ringing 
neigh that came, it seemed, right out 
of the wall of rock. The colts responded 
immediately. They whinnied in answer 
and galloped toward the wall, angling 
off to a place at some distance where a 
ridge ran jaggedly up the cliff. And 
then, to Goblin’s amazement, they gal- 
loped right into the wall and disap- 
peared. 

Goblin galloped after. Turning the 
shoulder of the ridge, he found him- 
self in a narrow chasm which split the 
rampart of rock and led some distance 
into the heart of it. There was no sign 
of the colts, but the passageway was 
full of the smell of horses. Goblin 
trotted confidently on. 

Suddenly there was a harsh scream 
from above, and the shadow of wide 
wings drifted across the chasm. 

Colts and eagles lived on different 
planes. Only the cold shadow falling on 
him, only the scream, with its strange 
mingling of ferocity and sadness, only 
by the horror and shuddering within 
himself could he know his danger. 

He plunged forward, driving straight 
toward the rock which apparently 
closed the path. But arriving there, the 
passageway turned. He went on, zig- 
zagging. He saw and heard nothing 
more of the eagle. 

At last the sides of the chasm sloped 


away, exposing a wider range of sky. ‘ 


And in frént of him was a mass of the 
great boulders which seemed to have 
been rolled down the sides, choking the 
chasm completely. 

But there was still the smell of 
horses— Goblin went on. And a turn 
showed him-an open way through —a 
sort of keyhole, roofed with a single 
great boulder which hung on slight un- 
evenesses on the side walls. Beyond, 

(Continued on page 29) 





A DRIVE 
FOR ROME 


with a “Tennis-Eye’ ? Smash 


> 


UGH! You bet it’s been tough on that road from 

Salerno! . . . and you can bet there’s many a man there 

who is thanking his stars today for the hours he spent playing 
tennis. 


Many a soldier in the drive on Rome knows he owes 
mainly to his tennis experience the quick, trained eye, and 
alert reactions, that often mean safety and success in war. 


Men and women preparing for war service—or “all out” 
in the battle for production—can get in trim and keep fit while 
having real fun playing tennis. For finest rackets, tennis balls 
and all the best in tennis equipment, ask for “Wilson’s.” 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. 


IT’S WILSON 
TODAY IN SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Athletic Goods 
Giehe: TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
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Pros and Cons 


ANDY RANKIN’ statement that the 
high cost of dating kept a guy 
“broke” was a hot subject of debate 
among the discussion group in the bar 
and game room at Club Victory. 

“But I didn’t say that all girls are 
gold-diggers,” Sandy defended himself. 

“Well, you insinuated as much,” Penny 
retorted, her eyes flashing. “Anyhow, 
I don’t think you can justify the claim 
that dates are expensive. When you 
bring a girl to Club Victory, she has 
her own membership card for admis- 
sion—— 

“Sure, Club Victory dates are okay,” 
Tim O’Connell put in, “provided you 
get a gal who'll ride the bus and who 
doesn’t have a horse’s appetite! But 
what about the times you don’t come 
to Club Victory? Then you really shell 
out. Movies, bowling——” 

“And who suggests them, may I 
ask?” Penny snapped back. “Certainly 
the girl doesn’t say, ‘You have to take 
me to a movie tonight!” 

Tim had a sarcastic smile on his face. 
“No, but you get the idea when she 
gurgles, ‘Everybody says the show at the 
Palace is won-der-ful! I’d love to see it, 
wouldn’t yew-oo?” ” 

Several of the boys applauded Tim’s 
female impersonation, but the girls 
didn’t seem to think it was funny. 

“That’s a gross exaggeration,” Bev 
Murray said, “but, if you don’t have the 
money or need it for other things, you 
ought to say so. I, for one, would ad- 
mire a boy who told me he was saving 
money for a college education. But 
speaking of horses’ appetites,” she add- 
ed heatedly, “I think you have the feed 
bag on the wrong face. My experience 
has been that I order a coke and my 
date orders a hamburger with a choc- 
olate malt!” 

Tim hooted at this. “We oughta get 
together some time, Bev. My experi- 
ence has been that, after my date gives 
her order, I've lost my appetite — of 
necessity!” He shook his head. “Nope, 
you girls are spoiled. You expect a 
fella to spend dough on you and, if he 
doesn’t, it’s so-long, nice-to-have-known- 

a. 
“Except when the guy wears a uni- 
form,” Ripp Tabb pointed out. “Then 
it’s okay for the girl to chip in.” 

“Well, that’s different——” Bev began. 

“What's different?” Rip came back at 
her. “Maybe some of us high school 
guys make more money than your PFCs, 
but we don’t have the Unc to pay for our 


“‘l order a coke and my date orders a hamburger and a malt,” snapped Bev. 


clothes and living expenses. Uh-huh. 
You gals just go crazy over the sight of a 
uniform and you might as well admit it.” 

“It isn’t the: uniform with me. I’m in 
tavor of all dates being Dutch,” Phyllis 
Croft spoke up boldly. “Then maybe 
these wolves wouldn’t expect to be re- 
paid with mugging for what little they 
spend on us.” 

Before any of the boys could take 
up this point, Jo Jean Latham plunged 


Goy déles Gil 
Ly YY y Ata 


into the argument. “Well, I’m not in 
favor of Dutch dates — ever. I think it’s 
an insult to a girl to be asked for a date 
and then expected to pay her own way. 
Why, I'd rather sit at home and twiddle 
my thumbs the rest of my life——” she 
stopped short, as The Sarge and Mrs. 
Hart appeared in the doorway. 

“What goes? The air is tense,” The 
Sarge said, suspecting that this was a 
continuation of the argument started 
several nights before. “Will a couple 
of ‘old folks’ cramp your style?” 

“Heck, no!” Nick quietly rose and 
offered his chair to Mrs. Hart. Then he 
brought two more for The Sarge and 
himself. 

“We need ya, Sarge,” Tim said. “Or 
maybe Mrs. Hart can talk some sense 
into these girls’ heads.” 

“Oh, a “Battle Between the Sexes,’” 
Mrs. Hart smiled. “What about?” 

“We're on the subject of Dutch dates 
at the moment. Of course, the fellas are 
all in favor—” 

“Waitaminute, Tim, I'm not,” Nick 


put in. “Maybe I'm ‘old-fashioned, but 
I want to wear the pants——” 

“I know how you feel.” The Sarge 
nodded and turned to his wife. “Remem- 
ber, Betty?” 

“I certainly do.” She laughed and 
then explained to the group. “We met 
during our junior year in college. Devin 
was working his way and it was hard 
going. We both liked dancing, bowling, 
ice-skating, and other sports which cost 
money, particularly when you're footing 
the bill for two. I knew how independ- 
ent Devin was, but I had an ample 
allowance from my family and I disliked 
being a handicap, instead of a help, to 

“That’s before-they-catch-you _ talk, 
boys,” The Sarge cracked. 

Mrs. Hart laughed, along with the 
others, but she gave him a dig with her 
next remark, “I also disliked the eternal 
guessing game — wondering how much 
he had in his pocket to.spend on a date. 
One night, when he asked me where 
I'd like to go, I said, ‘How much do we 
want to spend?” He didn’t get my mean- 
ing exactly and hedged on his reply, 
suggesting we might bowl a game. ‘How 
about two, loser pays for the second? 
I came back. He caught on then and, 
after a little further argument, agreed. 
From that time on, most of our dates 
were Dutch treat.” 

“And that, my children, is how she 
worked my way through college and led 
me right up to the altar,” The Sarge 
laughed. “No kidding, though, Betty's 
right in’ that it’s just false pride for a 
fella to hide how much — or how little 
he can afford to spend on a date. If you 
kids would discuss finances freely, in- 
stead of treating money as a taboo sub- 
ject, your dating problems would be 
solved. At least, some of them would 
be,” he added with a grin. 
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THUNDERHEAD 


(Continued from page 27) 


Goblin glimpsed blue sky and green 
grass. Galloping through, he came out 
into brilliant sunlight and a far vista of 
valley and mountains. 

Goblin had found his way into the 
crater of an extinct volcano. Two miles 
or more across and of an irregular ob- 
long shape, the valley was belly-deep 
in the finest mountain grass. Here and 
there, rocky or tree-covered hills rose 
from the valley floor, reaching as high 
as the jagged and perpendicular cliff 
which ringed it and shut it in. Outside 
of the crater walls rose still higher 
mountains, timbered with pole-pine and 
juniper and aspen. On the lower slopes 
of the stone rampart were narrow ra- 
vines in which were close thickets of 
quakin’-asp, their roots deep under the 
rivulets that gathered from a thousand 
crevices to pour into the valley and 
join the broad river that wound across 
it. Reaching the rampart, the river 
burst through, changed to a foaming 
torrent by the compression of the nar- 
row cliff walls. 

Here at an altitude of fourteen thou- 
sand feet, was a valley of incomparable 
richness, unknown to man. . 

Goblin stood motionless, his eyes 
scanning the valley, his muzzle lifted to 
suck in and savor and read all the mes- 
sages it flung at iim. He knew much 
about it already. This was country that 
had called him and he had answered 
the call. Those horses over there, the 
big loosely-flung herd, grazing quietly, 
were the horses he had been hunting. 

Nickering, they lifted their heads 
and trotted toward the newcomer. Gob- 
lin rushed happily to meet them. 

They milled around him, thrilled 
and excited by the advent of a stranger. 
He lost all thought of fear or caution 
in the happiness of having arrived. He 
met and smelled and talked to them one 
by one. The squeals and whinnies, the 
jumps and snorts and playful kickings 
were all delightful fun. 

On the summit of a near-by hill stood 
@ great white stallion. 

He was upwind from his mares, 
which was fortunate for the Goblin. As 
it was, the Albino noticed the commo- 
tion in his harem and lifted his head 
to observe it. 

This animal stood sixteen and a half 
hands high. He was pure white. His 
body had power and strength rather 
than gracefulness. He was not smooth. 
He was gnarled like an old oak tree. 
His coat was marred by many scars. 
His great age showed in the hollows 
of his- flanks and shoulders and face. 
Behind the .dark~ glare« of his eye, a 


blazing fire burned and on this flame 
was projected an irrestible will-power, 
and a personality that was like the core 
of a hurricane. 

He looked over his kingdom. He had 
stood there for years, looking over his 
kingdom. He had no heir. How could 
he have? He permitted no colt older 
than a year to remain in the band of 
meres, nor any stallion older than a 
two-year-old to be in the valley. And if 
any attempted to return after he had 
driven them forth — they did not try a 
second time. 

When Goblin caught the unmistak- 
able strong scent of the stallion he 
trotted out from the herd to find. him. 
He saw him up there on a hill and 
with a joyful nicker, started toward him. 

The Albino came down to meet him. 

Goblin, a creature of fire and mag- 
netism himself, felt the oncoming stal- 
lion in terms of voltage, and it was 
almost ‘too much to be borne. Goblin 
came to a stop. It occurred to him that 
he was going in the wrong direction. 
But he held his ground. 

He watched. He had never seen or 
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felt anything like that before. The stal- 
lion was so contained, his power was 
so gathered and held within him that 
he was all curves. His great neck was 
so arched that his chin was drawn up 
and under, the crest of his head was 
high and rounded with long ears cocked 
like spear-points. His face was terrify- 
ing — that ferocious expression! Those 
fiery eyes! And his huge, heavily-mus- 
cled legs curving high, flung forward 
so that the great body floated through 
the air — then the massive hoofs strik- 
ing and bounding up from the earth 
with sledge-hammer blows that made 
the hills tremble and echoed like thun- 
der in the valley! 

The Goblin still held his ground. 
The Albino slowed his pace, came 
closer stopped. Their noses were about 
two feet apart. 

For as long as a minute they faced 
each other. Suddenly the Albino raised 
his right hoof and gave one terrible 
pawing stroke accompanied by a short 
grunting screech of unearthly fury. 

The stroke was delivered with light- 
ning speed. From his great height, if 
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the blow had come down on Goblin’s 
head, as was intended, it would have 
killed him instantly. 

But*Goblin was endowed with the 
same speed, and reflexes that acted 
quicker than thought. He swerved. The 
great hoof glanced down his neck, rip- 
ping the flesh at the shoulder, and sent 
him rolling. 

To complete the attack, the stallion 
dropped nose to earth, turned and 
lashed with hind feet to catch the body 


of the colt as he fell from the blow and 
finish him off. 

But the Goblin rolled too far and 
too fast, landed on his feet, and whirled 
to face his antagonist. 

The stallion plunged womend him — 
head stretched out like a lethal missile, 
the twisted mouth open and reaching 
to bite and in the wild terrible face, two 
eyes blazing like fire-opals. 

The Goblin whirled and streaked 
toward the band of mares. They were 
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bunched, watching, fascinated. They 
opened their ranks and let him in. 

They scattered at the impact of the 
Albino’s head-on rush. Goblin dodged. 
He felt the rake of the Albino’s teeth 
down his haunch; he squealed and 
doubled behind another mare. The Al- 
bino’s charge knocked her off her feet 
and Goblin went down under her. He 
felt a burning pain in his ear and tore 
it loose. He was up again, shocLiccing 
into a group of mares and foals. When 
he came out the other side, the Albino 
had lost him for the moment. It was his 
chance. He fled toward the keyhole in 
the rampart, Albino thundering pursuit. 
Entering the passageway, the Goblin 
followed the zigzag path which led 
through it, and here his smaller size 
gave him an advantage. Emerging on 
the other side, the Albino was some 
distance behind, but still coming fast. 

It was a long chase. 

Goblin’s youth and his quickness at 
dodging and doubling — and the cover 
given to him by the rocks and clumps 
of trees— saved him. Six miles down 
the river, he was~alone at last, as the 
afternoon light began to fade. He was 
limping from the painful wound in his 
shoulder. He carried his head on one 
side, favoring the torn ear, now and 
then giving it a little shake to shake 
the pain away, scattering drops of 
blood. He ached all over. To move, now 
that he had stopped running, was an 
agony. He stood under a tree, twisted 
and quivering.-He ate nothing all night. 

In the morning he went to the river 
and drank deeply. 

The memory of all that had hap- 
pened was graven in him. He faced the 
rampart, cocked his good ear, turned 
his head until he caught the wind, and 
stood straining, listening, smelling, 
bringing to his consciousness — almost 
as strongly as if he could see him -— 
the terrible monster that had terrified 
and bested him. He had the impulse to 
neigh and challenge him — but not the 
strength nor the courage. Never mind — 
there would be another day. Wait. He 
had wounds to heal. 

Goblin grazed until Le had filled his 
belly and renewed his strength, then 
took the way home. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
and J. B. Lippincott, publishers. 


At Ease 

A soldier went into the barber shop 
after a 30-mile hike. He slumped down 
in the chair and said, “Give me a shave.” 

“You're too far down in the chair for 
me to give you a shave,” the barber 
complained. 

“All right,” said the soldier wearily, 
“give me a haircut.” 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


ENCORE, ENCORE 
Broadway will meet Main Street 


| when the new dramatic series, Arthur 


Hopkins Presents, takes the air Wed- 
nesday, April 12, on the NBC-Red 
Network. The programs will revive 
famous plays produced during the last 
thirty years by the equally famous pro- 
ducer, Arthur Hopkins. 

It was Mr. Hopkins who presented 
such old-time favorites as Mrs. Fiske, 
William Gillette, Nazimova, and John 
Drew as well as more recent stars like 
the Barrymores, Eva Le Gallienne, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, and Raymond Mas- 
sey. Early productions will include The 
Philadelphia Story with Katharine Hep- 
burn, Our Town with Frank Craven, 
and Burlesque with Barbara Stanwyck. 
The plays will run a full hour and will 
feature as nearly as possible the orig- 
inal stars who created the roles. 

For Eastern listeners the time is late 
(11:30 p.m. — EWT) but listeners far- 
ther west will find the hour more con- 
venient and the plays most rewarding. 


QUESTION BOX 
Q.-1 What is the name of the man who 


plays the part of Walter Manning in * 


Portia Faces Life? Can you tell me some- 
thing about him? 

Q. 2 There used to be a program over 
the radio called The Singing Lady several 
years ago. I have a baby brother and I 
would like to know if there is any chance 
of its returning to the air, as there are no 
programs for young children on the air 
now. Frances Dintzer, Baltimore, Md. 

A.-1 Bartlett Robinson plays the part of 
Walter Manning. He has also been heard 
as the Nazi officer impersonating Manning. 
Mr. Robinson is a graduate of Carnegie 
Tech and has been in radio over 13 years. 
He has been on the stage and in the 
movies where he appeared in several shorts 
and in Becky Sharp. 

A.-2 There has been no announcement 
about The Singing Lady. But there are two 
other programs that younger children en- 
joy. One is Storyland Theatre on the Blue 
Network every Saturday at 6:15 p.m. It 
dramatizes folk stories of all countries. The 
second is Let's Pretend on Columbia 
Broadcasting System Saturday morning at 
11:05. It presents well-loved fairy tales. 
Both programs feature professional child 


actors, 
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AND OUT GOES HE 


Our Navy has a new way of dealing 
with submarines—a way that works like 
a charm! 

When a Convoy stands out to sea, it 
sails in brilliant company—trim “baby 
flattops” which mount coveys of Navy 
fighters and bombers—“Wildcats” and 
“Avengers” flown by Naval aviators, 
men who love nothing better than an 
open season on wolfpacks. 

Here’s how this deadly team op- 
erates: 

The “Wildcats” move in first, all 
guns ablaze to clear the sub’s decks 
of anti-aircraft crews. And then 
comes the “Avenger” with its load of 
depth charges. These are dropped 
athwart the submarine’s bow so she 
can’t escape. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE TACTIC— Fifth in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the skill 
and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


What happens then?—It’s all over but 
the shouting. 

In a war of supply, Convoys must go 
through. Our Naval aviators, by press- 
ing home the most effective means of 
anti-submarine attack, are more than 
doing their bit to smash the ramparts 
of Festung Europa. 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell 
Research made possible the first com 
mercial production of 100-octane avia- 
tion fuel and supplied it to — > 
Milit Aviation . .. giving our fight 
ing pre new ee om range, and 
a great tactical advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 

production of aviation fuel. 

Today, more Shell 100-octane 
aviation fuel is supplied to aircraft 
engine manufacturers, for critical 
test and run-in purposes, than any 
other brand. 

And now, each day, Shell pre 
duces more than enough to fuel @ 
bombing mission of 2,400 planes 
from England over Germany. 





